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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 


Tue banks of New York are divided into four classes. I. The Chartered 
Banks, whose charters were granted at various times between the years 
1784 and 1829. II. The Safety Fund Banks, chartered from 1829 to 
1838. III. Banking Associations, of which there are forty-nine in this 
city. IV. Individual Banks, of which there were thirty-four in the State 
in December, 1858, but none in this city at present. Of those established 
in this city, all the charters have expired, except five, viz.: 1. The Manhat- 
tan Co., established in 1799, charter perpetual. 2. The New York Dry 
Dock Bank, charter unlimited. 3. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 
charter granted in April 1832, and will expire in 1863. 4. The Seventh 
Ward Bank, charter granted in 1831, and will expire in 1863. 5. Bank 
of the State of New York, charter granted in 1836, and will expire in 
1866. Of the old banks of the city whose charters have expired, there 
are sixteen now doing business under the general law of 1838. These are: 
1. The Bank of New York, established in 1791, and the first bank established 
in the State. 2. The Merchants’ Bank, 1805-1857. 3. The Mechanics’ 
Bank, 1810-1855. 4. The Union Bank, 1811-1853. 5. The Bank of 
America, 1812-1853, 6. The City Bank, 1812-1852. 7. The Phenix 
Bank, 1812-1854. 8. North River Bank, 1821-1842. 9. Tradesmen’s 
Bank, 1823-1855. 10. Chemical Bank, 1824-1844. 11. Fulton Bank, 
1824-1844. 12. Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 1828-1849. 13. The 
National Bank, of which Mr. Albert Gallatin was the President, 1829- 
1857. 14. The Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 1830-1858. 15. The Green- 
wich Bank, 1820-1855. 16. The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 1830- 
1857. 

48 
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We have received from the Bank department at Albany, a copy of the 
printed quarterly returns of the banks of this State, under date December 
18th, 1858. The following is a summary of the liabilities and resources of 
the three classes, according to this report : 


49 Banking 
5 Chartered Associations 27 Chartered 186 Banking 
LIABILITIES. City New York Banks, Associations, 34 Individual 301 Total. 
Banks. City. Country. Country. Banks, 


Capital, 5,350,000 62,669,575 $5,705,660 $34,942,935 1,790,300 $110,258,480 

Circulation, 1,072,107 6,489,331 4,206,697 15,078,817 1,661,038 28,507,990 

1,144,235 6,614,928 1,594,611 3,777,394 281,511 13,412,679 

Due other Banks,. 2,050,719 26,419,157 1,087,904 5,505,159 71,110 35,134,040 

Due others, 521,673 32,956 439,231 47,854 1,043,745 
Due Treasurer of 

274,237 45,746 117,920 1,809,329 74,604 2,294,836 

Due Depositors,.. 8,215,783 73,286,124 4,187,117 20,589,537 1,892,401 108,170,962 

Miscellaneous,.... 147,078 302,695 217,326 993,055 120,861 1,781,385 


Totals,..., ..$18,229,190 $176,349,237 $17,150,191 $82,935,679 $5,939,681 $300,604,126 


RESOURCES. 

Loans,........... 12,694,873 112,263,191 12,555,613 51,355,459 3,280,887 192,150,023 
Overdrafts, 8,453 45,984 43,025 240,958 60,569 397,330 
Due from Banks,. 333,371 5,376,368 2,655,346 6,318,401 296,073 15,169,559 
Real Estate, 584,192 5,401,965 367,977 1,819,894 120,397 8,264,425 
Specie,........... 2,447,195 24,365,069 325,887 1,119,664 78,169 28,335,984 
Cash Items, 1,779,974 15,426,008 236,692 962,715 32,478 18,436,967 
Stocks, 136,893 11,00] ,266 250,546 12,735,032 1,055,147 25,268,884 
Bonds and Mort- 

87,079 422,879 387,050 6,648,024 882,143 8,427,175 


83,065 921,248 182,633 744,787 117,864 2,049,607 
Expense Account, 84,995 836,757 145,340 990,460 45,877 2,104,402 


Totals, $18,229,190 $176,349,237 $17,150,191 $82,935,679 $5,939,681 $300,604,126 


These tables show conclusively what portion of tne banking system is 
filled by New York city, The capital and loans of the city banks are 
more than two-fifths those of the country; the deposits about three- 
fourths. 

The column of individual banks (thirty-four in number) shows that 
their business is almost entirely based upon credit; and that they would 
come to a “lame conclusion” if pressed by any series of unfavorable 
events. Their liabilities to the public are nearly four millions, Their 
active means consisting of 

TIAURSS 16 CHOSE DATING 60000082. ccc sesnccescnccsecesssceccess, GUNG 0ON 
BOTs 6 n.0cc.c 0000s cncnssonsensocen: sccosesoevcsssccecescconssos  TOyOOU 


As to business paper, it is well known that while every thing is pros- 
perous, such paper will be met, but when the banks cannot do fresh paper, 
the old must be renewed or go to protest. The business has been resorted 
to by many who were inexperienced; the results upon both banker and 
the community were unfavorable, The banker in many cases lost his 
capital, because it was too small for a legitimate business, and the cur- 
rency created was deceptive, Over one hundred of these individual banks 
were in existence between 1850-1858, and only thirty-four now left. 

One of the weakest points that mark the general banking system of 
our State, is the privilege of establishing “individual banks,” whose capital 
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is either nominal or fictitious, and whose circulation is based upon securities 
unavailable in times of commercial revulsion; whose managers reside 
hundreds of miles from the nominal places of bank location ; whose issues 
create fictitious values of property and speculation in trade, thus damaging 
the honest and steady trader and manufacturer, for the (apparent) benefit 
of the illegitimate or speculative one. 

Banking thus largely becomes a trade, open to the new-born banker, 
who, without education or experience, enters the field only to “ burn his 
own fingers,” and waste that small capital upon which he prospectively 
based a large and remunerative business, 

These results are fully demonstrated by the numerous failures of small 
banking concerns within this State since the gold fever of 1849,’50, by the 
sudden inflation, or still more sudden depression of their bank note cur- 
rency, as seen by the quoted prices at which their notes are redeemed; 
showing that the capital invested has been exhausted, and a deficit of assets 
created to meet liabilities to the community at large. The official data 
before us (see bank report of January, 1859) show that, within six years 
only, fifty-two of these so-called banks have voluntarily closed business. 

Out of these, all located in remote counties, some in inaccessible 
wilds of St. Lawrence, Alleghany, Washington, Hamilton, Warren, and 
other counties, no Jess than twenty-six were owned and controlled in this 
city. What a farce has this become! What a legalized fraud upon the 
legitimate banker who aims at a sound and steady currency, and upon the 
three millions of people who have, in general terms, no means of ascertain- 
ing the ownership, whereabouts, or bottom of such concerns! 

Is it not the duty of the legislature to create such stringent regulations 
as shall not only secure the bank creditors against loss, but (what is vastly 
more important) primarily forbid the creation of a currency founded merely 
on credit, and having a perpetual tendency to disturb the commerce and 
banking system of the State in creating fictitious values ? 

Is it not evident, that if by any series of unfavorable changes in the 
market, these “individuals” were called upon to retire, say one-third of 
their bills, or $500,000, that their specie would be exhausted, and thus they 
would have to call upon Wall street to stand inthe gap? While the indi- 
vidual banker and his customers are thus constantly exposed to instan- 
taneous loss by the creation of an inverted financial cone, standing thus : 


< . . 1,500 at top. 


\ 


\ 


—i Tree ree 


the merchant and manufacturer of our own city promptly feel this outside 
pressure. The city banker, in his efforts to sustain our country friends, 
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tightens the discount line at home to his own customers—who, utterly 
ignorant of the state of things in St. Lawrence, Warren, the Adirondac, &c., 
are suddenly turned down at the discount board. 

Is not the present system equivalent to a legal stamp upon a counter- 
feit coin? We acknowledge that the evil has been largely abated since 
1857, the financial atmosphere having been purified by the hurricane of 
October of that year. But there is much to be done yet to secure the 
State against a recurrence of such events. Thus the official report of Sep- 
tember last shows an aggregate circulation issued by the thirty-four “ indi- 
vidual banks” to the extent of $1,533,000, their liabilities to depositors, 
$1,714,000, and aggregate liabilities (besides those to stockholders) of four 
millions. Their specie, $83,000! bonds and mortgages, $867,000! 

The reciprocal influence of and dependence upon each other, are thus 
strongly and continually felt by the country banker and the city banker. 
They are both members of one fraternity, and a violation of the ordinary 
rules of finance is promptly and reciprocally felt. Let the city banker be 
ever so cautious and conservative, he must feel, if only temporarily, the 
effects of unsound banking in the interior. Hence the obvious importance 
of maintaining, in both city and country, an observance of the same sound 
principles which should govern each and all. 

There is a community of interests in this matter which cannot be over- 
looked or ignored ; but the practical operation of the system may be bene- 
ficially secured by permitting the aggregate specie reserve of the whole 
State to remain on deposit in New York city, provided such aggregate 
reserve is fully equal to 25 per cent. of the aggregate cash liabilities (cir- 
culation excepted) of the banks of the whole State. A limit of 25 per 
cent. by Jaw would secure practically a reserve of 30 per cent.; and any 
reduction below the latter would be felt as unsafe. 

The security of the community, the accommodation to borrowers, more 
regular dividends to stockholders, would all be better secured by such an 
amendment of the general law as will prohibit hereafter the establishment 
of any bank of issue with a less capital than $100,000. This sum would 
require a combination of capital and capitalists, and remove the manage- 
ment from the “ individual banker” to a respectable body of shareholders 
and directors. II. A specie reserve by the city banks of a sum equivalent 
to 25 per.cent. of the cash liabilities of the banks (excluding circulation) 
of the State. IIL. A limit of loans according to capital, as in Massachu- 
setts. 

The city banks owe the interior banks about 28 millions of dollars, 
liable to demand from day to day—a fair portion of this certainly should 
be maintained in coin—say one-third. They also owe individual depositors 
80 millions, large portions of which are claimed from day to day—some- 
times at the rate of one or two millions in specie per week for foreign ex- 
port. Besides this, there are very heavy sums on deposit in hands of 
private bankers, invested in long and short loans, for large portions of 
which they are liable to daily demand. An unfavorable state of the foreign 
exchanges, domestic turmoil, foreign wars, disturb these balances, and pru- 
dence should dictate a fair margin of specie to protect these. 

We cannot escape or shut from view these liabilities. The city of New 
York assumes a vast responsibility in becoming, as it is, the banker 
for the whole country. This responsibility is annually becoming greater. 
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The cash liabilities of our city banks, now over one hundred millions to the 
country, will ere long be one hundred and fifty or two hundred millions, 
Her creditors from Maine to California, as well as in Europe, have a right 
to demand that the city, as the financial and commercial centre of the 
Union, shall maintain an upright and invulnerable position, and adopt such 
measures by legal enactment as shall secure us from a recurrence of the 
scenes which marked the year 1857. 

As long as New York shall maintain a strictly conservative course, she 
will not only secure for herself a character for commercial integrity, but 
maintain a check upon unsound banking in all other parts of the Union. 
We hope the legislature will appreciate the responsibilities under which 
they have met, and not put off, to a more convenient season, the obvious 
reform required. 


THE BULLION BANK OF NEW YORK. 


[It is understood that this institution will commence operations at an early day. 
As much interest is felt in its plan,we are authorized to republish the “ Articles of As- 
sociation.”} 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Entered into at the City of New York, this seventeenth day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 


We, whose names are hereto affixed, have associated for the business 
of banking, under the Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
entitled “An Act to Authorize the Business of Banking,” passed April 
18th, 1838, and the other laws of the State of New York on the same 
subject ; and wé do hereby accept the privileges and powers granted, and 
the exemption from individual liability provided by said laws, under the 
following regulations : 

Artic.e I.—Sec. 1. The name of our Association is “Tue Button 
Bank or New York.” Its operations of discount and deposit are to be 
carried on in the city of New York. 

Sec, 2. Its capital stock is one million of dollars, divided into one 
thousand shares uf one thousand dollars each, which may be increased, as 
herein provided, at any time, and from time to time, to the extent of ten 
millions of dollars. 

Two-thirds of all the directors may recommend an increase of the capi- 
tal; if approved of by the owners of a majority of the shares, such in- 
crease shall be made. The new shares shall, in every such case, be offered 
to the then existing shareholders, in proportion to their several amounts ot 
stock. Such of the new shares as may not be so taken, may be disposed 
of in such way (but not under their par value) as the Board of Directors 
may order. 

Sec. 3. The Association shall begin on the day of the date hereof, and 
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shall terminate on the first day of January, one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-nine. 


Arrtroze IT.—This Association shall not lend or make use of any of the 
money of its depositors, 

It shall not deal in exchange. 

It shall not lend money to any director, officer, clerk, or other agent or 
servant of the Association; nor shall it lend money on its own stock. 


Articte III.—Sec. 1. The following persons are hereby appointed the 
first Directors of the Association : 


James Boorman, Joun J. Cisco, 
MartrHew Morean, Grorce Oppykg, 
Francis Correnet, Francis Burritt, 
Joun A, Drx, Joun T. Jounston, 
Tuomas W. Luptow, Epwarp Jones, 
CuristorHer R. Rosert, Morris Ketcuum, 
JamMEs Benkarp, Bensamin H. Frexo, 
Sypvry Mason, Joun D. Van Boren, 
IsrazL Corsz ; 


on whom and their successors are conferred (subject to these articles) all 
the powers and the management of the business of the Association, with 
authority to delegate any of the same, or any portion thereof, to commit- 
tees of their own body or to the officers of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The directors may (provided two-thirds of them assent) increase 
their number, so that the whole number do not exceed twenty-one; and 
they shall appoint the additional directors in the same manner as is herein- 
after provided for filling vacancies in the board. 

Sec. 3. Every director shall be a citizen of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and shall, at the time of his appointment, be a shareholder of the As- 
sociation, to the extent of at least ten shares. 

Sec. 4, Every director shall cease to hold his office upon his ceasing to 
be a shareholder to the extent of ten shares, or upon his absenting himself 
from the meetings of the Board for six successive months, tnless absent on 
business of the Association. Upon the office of a director becoming va- 
eant as above provided, or by his death or resignation, a majority of all 
the remaining directors shall, by a written act, appoint his successor. 

Sec. 5. A majority of all the directors shall, as often as the office may 
be vacant, appoint, by a written act, one of their number to be the Presi- 
dent; who is hereby indicated as the person to take and make all convey- 
ances of real estate for the Association. They shall, in like manner, ap- 
point one of their number to be the Vice-President, who, in case of the 
absence, disability, death, resignation or removal of the President, shall, 
for the time, discharge the duties of the President. They shall, in like 
manner, appoint a Cashier; but no appointment of a Cashier shall be 
valid without the approval of the President. All other officers, clerks, 
agents, and servants of the Association shall be appointed in such manner 
as the by-laws may direct, provided that all appointments shall be subject 
to the approval of the President. 

Sec. 6. A majority of all the directors may, by written act, remove 
from office the President, Vice-President, or Cashier. 
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Sec. 7. A majority of all the directors shall constitute a board or 
quorum ; and by a vote of the majority of such quorum all business may 
be transacted, except such as, by special provisions hereof, requires the as- 
sent of a majority of two-thirds of all the directors. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall meet, for the transaction of busi- 
ness, at least once a month; and shall cause examinations to be made of 
the affairs of the Association, by committees of their own body, at least 
once in every three months, 


Articte IV.—The President shall have power to suspend from duty, 
until the next meeting of the Board, all officers and agents and servants of 
the Association (except the Vice-President), and, with the assent of the 
Board, to remove them. He shall also have power to fill vacancies untii 
the action of the Board. 


Articie V.—The Board of Directors may, twice in each year, make 
dividends of the profits; but no dividend shall be made without the assent 
of a majority of all the directors. 


Articte VI.—Transfers of the shares of the Association may be made, 
in such manner and on such conditions as may be prescribed by the by- 
laws. 


Articte VIL—By-laws for the further regulation of the business may 
be made and altered by the Board of Directors, by the assent of a majority 
of all the directors; but no alteration of a by-law shall be made except 
upon notice in writing given at a previous meeting. 


Articte VIII.—Whenever in these articles a majority or two-thirds of 
all the directors is spoken of, a number of directors is meant such as would 
constitute a majority or two-thirds of a full board, notwithstanding that 
there may be vacancies in the board. 


Articte [X.—There shall be an annual meeting of the shareholders on 
the second Monday of November, of which due notice shall be given; at 
which meeting a full statement of the affairs of the Association, signed by 
the President or Vice-President, and Cashier, shall be submitted. At such 
meeting the shareholders may elect, out of their own body, a committee, 
whose duty it shal] be to examine all the affairs of the Association, for 
which purpose they may personally inspect all its accounts, securities, as- 
sets, and vouchers, and may require the aid of any of the directors or offi- 
cers. The result of such examination shall be submitted to the next an- 
nual meeting; or to a special meeting to be called by such committee, if 
they deem it advisable. The shareholders may, at their annual or special 
meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of all the shares, remove from office one 
or more of the directors; provided that, by a vote of a majority of the 
shares represented at such meeting, they shall, in such case, substitute others 
in place of those removed ; and, until such substitution be made, the re- 
moval shall not take effect. 

Each shareholder shall cast as many votes as he may own shares. 
Shareholders may appear and vote at their meetings by proxy; but no 
executive officer, clerk, agent, or servant of the Association shall vote upon 
&@ proxy. 


Articte X.—Sec. 1. A majority of all the directors may accept for 
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the Association an Act of Incorporation, provided that by such Act of In- 
corporation all the prohibitions of article second be kept in full force. 

Sec. 2. These articles may be amended by the amendments being pro- 

in writing by a majority of all the directors; which amendments’ 

shall be binding, if, within six months after being so proposed, they shall 
receive the assent in writing of the owners of three-fourths of all the shares; 
‘saps that none of the prohibitions of Article second shall, in any event, 

repealed or lessened in force or extent. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall wind up the affairs, distribute the 
assets, and dissolve the Association, at any time on the written request of 
the owners of two-thirds of the shares. 


BANKING IN LONDON IN 1858. 


Capitat, Loans, AND Divipenps oF THE Joint-Stock Banks, FOR THE 
Year 1858. 


Tue half-yearly meetings of the several joint-stock banks in London 
being now completed, the subjoined tables have been made up, exhibiting 
their respective capitals and extent of transactions, as well as the periods at 
which they were severally opened. The first table shows the capitals and 


liabilities, in the latter of which there bas been a diminution during the 
year of £1,697,885, or about 4 per cent., consequent upon the reduction in 
the amounts deposited at call at the present low rate of interest. The fall- 
ing off, however, has been confined to the London and Westminster and 
London Joint-Stock, nearly all the others having experienced an increase. 
The second table specifies the amount of each guarantee fund, the ratio of 
capital and guarantee fund to liabilities, and the rate of distribution just de- 
clared, that of the London and Westminster, which in 1857 was 14 per 
cent., being now 18, while that of the London Joint-Stock has advanced 
from 224 per cent. to 324. The dividends of the others have continued 
without alteration. The third table supplies a statement of the progress of 
each establishment during the past ten years :— 

Rate of div- 
Guar. idend and 
Banks. Year Actual Current anteed bonus per 


Founded. Capital, Deposits. Fund, annum. 
&. £. &. Per cent. 


London and Westminster 1,000,000 11,465,815 169,834 18 
London Joint-stock 600,000 9,867,722 202,867 82% 
600,000 10,146,865 165,000 15 
London and County 500,000 4,264,126 105,000 12 
Commercial Bank of London.... 800,000 902,884 75,000 6 
800,000 1,749,747 80,000 5 
800,000 1,800,902 8,160 5 
172,660 106,718 eoee se 
200,000 278,951 2,248 8 


£3,972,660 89,588,280 757,604 
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Current and Deposit Accounts, 
Banks, Year 1848. Year 1853. Year 1858. 
2. &. 
London and Westminster 6,259 540 11,465,815 
London Joint-Stock 5,010,628 9,367,722 
Union Bank of London 4,878,781 10,146,865 
London and County 8,417,180 4,264,126 
Commercial Bank of London 1,246,824 902,884 


20,812,848 86,146,912 


The ratio of paid-up capital to current and deposit accounts in the ag- 
gregate is 10°40 per cent.; of guarantee fund, 1°91 per cent. 


The Bankers’ Magazine furnishes the returns of the circulation of the 
private and joint-stock banks in England and Wales for the four weeks 
ending the 18th December. These returns, combined with the circulation 
of the Scotch and Irish banks for the same period, and the average circula- 
tion of the Bank of England for the four weeks ending the 15th of De- 
cember (the nearest date furnished by their returns), will give the follow- 
ing result of the circulation of notes in the United Kingdom, when 
compared with the previous month : 

& &. 2. 
Bank of England 21,077,449 20,113,189 964,260 
Private Banks ‘ 8,456,409 8,825,405 181,000 

2,970,917 2,877,284 98,688 


Banks. 


27,504,775 26,315,828 1,188,947 
4,855,488 27,867 
Ireland 6,835,115 6,756,889 78,226 


— ny — 


88,728,195 87,428,155 1,295,040 


And as compared with the month ending the 19th of December, 1857, 
the above returns show a decrease of £18,382 in the circulation of notes 
in England, and an increase of £712,971 in the circulation of the United 
Kingdom. 

On comparing the above with the fixed issues of the several banks, the 
following is the state of the circulation: 


The English private banks are below their fixed issue.......... «+» 41,079,530 
The English joint-stock banks are below their fixed issue........-. 425,128 


Total below fixed issue in England...... Coccsoeesess £1,504,658 
The Scotch banks are above their fixed issue 


The average stock of bullion held by the Bank of England in both 
departments during the month ending the 15th of December, was £18,- 
875,546, being an increase of £153,770, as compared with the previous 
month, and an increase of £10,840,425, when compared with the same 
period last year. 
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The following are the accounts of specie held by the Scotch and Irish 
banks during the month ending the 18th of December :— 


Gold and silver held by the Scotch banks £2,543,905 
Gold and silver held by the Irish banks 


25,045,007 


Being an increase of £87,116, as compared with the previous return, and 
an increase of £414,169, when compared with the corresponding period last 
year. 


THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 


We copy from “ The Century,” one of our best weekly papers, the following 
extracts from the address of Dr. Lieber, at the lecture room of the His- 
torical Society. [Ep. B. M.] 


Berore passing to Greek Commerce, Dr. L. proposed to consider the 
history of that medium of exchange which we call money—the origin, the 
growth, the genesis of money. It arose in the degree of desire by which 
one thing was more wanted than another. The most desired commodity 
was taken in exchange. Barth, in Negritia, was a whole day exchanging, 
to get at some particular article. He found narrow strips of cotton to be 
money. In South Africa lances are this medium of exchange. They have 
one advantage—they may be kept without spoiling. That is a requisite. 
We all want ice in summer, but it would hardly do to make it a medium 
of exchange Clapperton speaks of blocks of salt used for money in the 
interior of Africa; Prescott, the historian, of cocoa beans in Mexico. Thus 
money first suggests itself and grows naturally out of the state of things. 
People don’t come together and say let us adopt money. It comes into use. 
It is also not merely an exchangeable thing, but it is used to value other 

,commodities. It is not a measure of value, taken in the abstract sense, for 
there are two things to be valued, the money and what it buys. We notice 
the motive of acquiring it, oftener vanity than utility, though the latter is 
not excluded. Barbarous people seek ornaments, but commonly of some 
lasting material, as the metals. For centuries money was weighed. The 
Jews, who had no coin, always weighed it. This survives in the names of 
pounds, ounces, livre, mina—all derived from weight. The first coined 
money is private money. Bechtler, a German, for a time carried on private 
coinage in Rutherford County, North Carolina. His coins were stamped 
with his name and the denomination; they circulated freely in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Tennessee. 

In addition to these facts stated by Dr. Lieber, we may mention an in- 
cident which came under our own observation. 

A merchant from the South brought to Philadelphia the sum of $2,700, 
in Bechtler’s coinage ; it produced between one and two dollars’ premium 
on the whole amount, showing the accuracy of the assay and valuation. 
Bechtler, on his death, was succeeded by his son. The establishment of the 
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mint at Charlotte superseded these works. The business was conducted by 
the Bechtlers, from the beginning to the end, with the entire confidence of 
the community. 

Coinage was a necessity from the difficulty of weighing and assaying 
the metals. In Asia they carry a touchstone and scales. Lord Macartney, 
in his embassy to Pekin, had a High Mandarin approaching from behind 
with his touchstone to test the epaulettes of one of his officers. 

* * * * ® % 

The lecturer resumed the subject commenced in the previous lecture of 
his course, by an allusion to the employment of others in the world at this 
hour in the celebration of the birth day of the inspired plough boy, who, in- 
deed, had little to do with money, and, with other poets, had joined in cen- 
sure of the accursed gain, even as Shakespeare had written of “ saint seduc- 
ing gold,” and Milton had pictured Mammon: 

By him first 
Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 


Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid. 


There was an old prejudice against money. Fletcher of Saltoun, the 
friend of Algernon Sidney, in his second -book of the Affairs of Scotland, 
proposed to abolish all interest. The sentiment was shared by the Socialists 
of our own time. Not long since there was in this city a paper with its 
motto “ Death to all Capital.” The word money carried with it ideas of vice, 
covetoustess, meanness, a sordid disposition. Is it different from language 
in this respect, which may bé moral or immoral, but which we still consider 
divine in its origin? As it may be used or abused, so, in the universality 
of its use, money is one of the greatest blessings of mankind. 

Money may vary with its origin. With an agricultural people a favo- 
rite form was in cattle, witnessed by the language of Homer in estimating 
the exchange of armor between Glaucus and Diomede—the one worth a 
hundred oxen, the other of the value of nine. In a history of Nova Scotia, 
the lecturer had seen tabular assessments of taxes in beaver skins for the 
unit. The beaver skin was then the dollar of Nova Scotia, and other skins 
were fractions of it. In the West he had once been witness to a haggling 
scene over the purchase of a gun, when one of the parties proposed—‘“Give 
me a cow, and have no more about it.” It is not necessary that the article 
of valuation should survive in use. The community may go on the same, 
though the thing has become extinct. Hence the terms “ideal money,” 
“ mental money”—all unnecessary. It is a standard of value, and there an 
end. In Hamburg millions are exchanged in the name of the mark banco, 
but no such coin exists, nor is there any native coin of that commercial 
city—though, of course, foreign coins are in use. Money may, in fine, be 
regarded as that commodity which almost all are so desirous of procuring 
that each is willing to take it without reference to personal consumption. 

After the private coinage of money by merchants, we have priests and 
temples issuing it; afterwards, cities; at last Government takes the coinage 
in its own hands. It does not add to the value beyond the convenience of 
the stamp. When Frederick the Great debased the currency in the Seven 
Years’ War, it was simply a fraud—nothing more or less. Gold has its 
value independently of the stamp. After the battle of Vittoria, in Spain, 
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Napier tells us that it rose twenty, thirty, fifty, a hundred times the value 
of silver—from the superior convenience of carrying it by the soldiers. 

Money, a common coin, was developed during the formative period of 
nationalization, in the Middle Ages, when the languages arose, and after 
literature, the law. It is never so difficult to convince people in matters of 
law, politics or theology, as it is to change their habits. The problem was, 
in reforms of the currency, to change the money in the minds of market 
women. Fifty years after the change by the revolution in France it needed 
an edict of Louis Philippe to enforce it. Even in our own country, with our 
convenient dollars and cents, are we not still, in the different States, think- 
ing inconveniently in shillings and pence? Just so with the use of ther- 
mometers. People would not be cold in Centigrade or perspire by Reaumur ; 
they would freeze and thaw only by their accustomed Fahrenheit. Still, 
the tendency to uniformity went on, just as with dress, which had drawn the 
habits of modern nations to a resemblance, while a Spartan going to Athens 
was known at once by the difference of his garb, and nobody now-a-days 
can distinguish a gentleman from St. Petersburgh in that way, and thus 
society would go on till the work of uniformization, if the word can be 
allowed, shall be completed. 


THE DEBTS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


From the London Economist. 


In a recent number we showed from reliable returns, that while, at the 
close of the long European war in 1815, the public debt of France amounted 
only to £50,646,000, it had risen at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
Philippe in 1830 to £177,068,000, and to £213,825,000 under the Repub- 
lic in 1851. During the subsequent seven years, that is on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1858, it had further increased to £336,883,868. The amount of in- 
terest, which in 1815 stood at £2,532,304, had increased to £12,435,200 at 
the commencement of 1858. 

At the close of the war in 1815, the funded debt of England stood (on 
the 5th of January, 1816) at £816,311,941 :—in 1830 it was reduced to 
£771,251,932 ; and in 1851 it was £769,272,562. Including the Russian 
war loans, it had increased on the 31st of March, 1858, to £779,225,495. 
On the 5th of January, 1816, the annual charge on the funded debt of 
England was £30,462,023 ; and on the 31st of March, 1858, it was £27,495,- 
853. While, therefore, the debt of France had increased during the forty- 
three years from 1815 to 1858 by the sum of £286,237,760, and the annual 
charge by the sum of £9,902,896—the public debt of England had dimin- 
ished by the sum of £37,086,446, and the annual charge by the sum of 
2,966,170. 

Before referring to the conclusions to which these remarkable facts point, 
it will be interesting and instructive in many respects if we inquire in what 
way these large national obligations are distributed among the populations 
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of the two countries. There is a general impression that the funded debt 
of Europe, but especially that of England, is held chiefly by large capitalists, 
This, however, is far from being the case, even in England, and much less 
is it so in France. It appears from a return before us, that in 1857 the 
funded debt of England was held by no fewer than 268,995 persons, 
and as the amount was then £780,119,722, it follows that the average capi- 
tal sum possessed by each was only £2,900; and as the annual interest was 
£27,411,995, that the average dividend each person received was only £102. 
But even these sums, small as they are, give but an inadequate idea of the 
extent to which the public funds are divided in small sums. According to 
the same return, the annual dividends receivable by the 268,995 fundholders 
were as follows :— 


92,205 persons received dividends not exceeding each £10 per annum. 
43,287 received dividends above 107, and not exceeding 20 _ 
89,601 received more than 202. but not exceeding...... 100 
28,008 received more than 1007. but not exceeding.... 200 
18,012 received more than 200). but not exceeding.... 400 
8,742 received more than 400/. but not exceeding.... 600 
2,421 received more than 6002. but not exceeding.... 1,000 
1,188 received more than i,0007. but not exceeding.... 2,000 
854 received more than 2,000/. but not exceeding... 4,000 
227 received more than 4,000 


268,995 total number of accounts. 


It thus appears that no less than 92,205 persons, or 34 per cent. of the 
whole number, were entitled to dividends not exceeding £10 a year as a 
maximum, while 135,492, or 50 per cent. of the whole, were entitled to 
dividends varying from the smallest sum up to £20. Nor is the result less 
remarkable if we look to the small number who receive dividends of a large 
amount ;—for we find that only 1,719 persons were entitled each to sums 
exceeding £1,000 per annum, and this number included accounts iv the 
names of trustees, which are numerous, and held by them on behalf of many 
individuals. 

But if these facts in respect to the English funds are startling, those 
which we have elicited from a trustworthy source with regard to France 
are still more so. In 1853, before the Russian war, the number of persons 
who owned the French Rentes was 725,190, or very little short of three 
times the number entitled to dividends in the English funds. It was re- 
marked upon every occasion when public loans were contracted since that 
period, that a large portion of the subscriptions came from very small capi- 
talists. The facts before us show that this was so in a very striking man- 
ner; for we find that the number entitled to dividends in France had in- 
creased from 725,190 persons in 1853, to 1,008,682 persons in 1858,— 
the mere increase of numbers in that time being more than the entire num- 
ber of fundholders in England. We have no account showing how many 
of this large number were entitled to dividends of given sums such as we 
have quoted as applicable to the English dividends; but as the whole 
amount of the interest payable on the French debt on the 1st of January, 
1858, was £12,435,236, it follows that the average dividend payable to 
each person was only £12 annually; and as the capital sum of the debt was 
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£336,883,868, it follows that the average amount of stock held by each 
person was but £334. 

The comparison, therefore, between England and France at the latest 
date, with regard to their national debts, may thus be shortly stated :—The 
amount of the English funded debt is £780,119,722, held by 268,995 per- 
sons, being an average of £2,900 each ;—the amount of the French debt is 
£336,883,868, held by 1,008,682 persons, being an average of £334 each. 
The amount of the interest payable on the English debt is £27,411,995, 
giving an average dividend of £102 to each holder;—the amount of the 
interest of the French debt is £12,435,236, giving an average dividend of 
£12 to each holder. 

These facts go a great way to explain the difference of the effects pro- 
duced upon the price of the public debt of the two countries from any given 
cause. Recently the French funds fell in one week upwards of 5 per cent., 
while the English funds fell little more than 1 per cent. It has often been 
contended that it is a great advantage to a nation that its public debt should 
be as much divided among the population as possible. The greater the num- 
ber of State creditors, the greater the number of those who have a direct 
interest in upholding the Government. No doubt that is so; and from 
this point of view small holdings are an advantage : but from another point 
of view they are a disadvantage. There can be no doubt that 1,008,682 
persons of a class which holds only £334 of stock each, are much more likely 
to be affected by rumors injurious to public credit, than a number of 121,- 
914 who should hold stock to the amount of £2,900, which would be the 
number if the French funds were held in thesame way as the English. When 
a run takes place upon a bank, it is always most severe among the holders 
of small notes and the owners of small deposits. While, therefore, there 
may be an advantage to a country in the way pointed out by having its 
debt held by a large number of persons, there is also a disadvantage, inas- 
much as its credit is more easily injured, and that perhaps at the very time 
when it is of importance that it should stand well. Again, we think it very 
doubtful whether, all other things being equal, a public debt held in very 
small sums would command so high a price as if it were held in larger 
sums. The very fact of its being exposed to greater fluctuations in the one 
case than in the other, would imperceptibly keep it at a lower average price. 
One of the great recommendations of a security is its steadiness of value, and 
there is no doubt that the high relative price of the English funds is in part 
attributable to their possessing in an eminent degree that quality. No doubt 
there are other and, perhaps, even more important causes which produce 
that steadiness of price than the one we have referred to. In the first place, 
there is the high credit of the country; and, in the next place, there is the 
fact that the great bulk of the national debt consists of trust and other 
moneys, which by law can be invested in no other security. 

There are other important considerations peculiarly applicable at this 
moment in connection with the facts to which we have now referred, and 
which we will make the subject of another article ;—but we cannot close these 
observations without remarking that, notwithstanding the great increase of 
late years in the amount of the French debt and the slight decrease in the 
English debt, the latter is still considerably more than double the amount 
of the former. 





Bank of France. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tux operations of the Bank of France for the past ten years show a 
vastly augmented commerce throughout the empire, greater activity in her 
manufacturing system, and enlarged wealth among the people. The 
Emperor alludes to this in the opening of his speech of the 7th February: 
“ France has, as you are aware, during the last six years, seen her welfare 
augment, her riches increase,” &ec. 

So far as these changes are indicated and confirmed by the movements 
of the Bank of France, there can be no doubt of renewed prosperity 
throughout the empire. The Bank was allowed in 1856, ’57 to double her 
capital, or from 91,250,000 francs to 182,500,000 francs. 

Upon this capital, equivalent to 36 millions of dollars, the Bank has 
added largely to its individual deposits (say twenty-five per cent.) since 
May, 1856. The circulation is equivalent to $146,000,000, and the specie 
on hand about $104,000,000, considerably more than all held by all the 
banks in the United States. In order to show this progressive movement, 
we add a condensed view of the liabilities and assets at three periods, viz. : 
—May, 1856 (before the new capital was authorized), February, 1858, 
and Ist February, 1859: 

LIABILITIES, May, 1856. Feb., 1858. Feb., 1859. 
91,250,000. .... 91,250,000 
91,250,000 .... 91,250,000 
572,701,000 .....-——730,861,000 


Deposits, sade 146,016,000 wd 264,070,000 
Due Treasury, $ wese 78,635,000 sede 65,394,000 
Reserve, sees 26,108,000 doen 27,616,000 
Miscellaneous, eos 23,802,000 ees 15, 122,000 


Francs,. ...1,055,173,000 1,029,759,000 1,285,563,000 


ASSETS. May, 1856. Feb., 1856. Feb., 1859. 
Commercial bills, dahil 473,000,900 oad 483,626,000 
Loans on public securities,. 108,315,000 cose 31,365,000 osc 39,723,000 
Loans on railways,........ 54,916,000 > 62,780,000 bays 110,763,000 
Loan to State, Senn 50,000,000 dare 45,000,000 
Stock reserved, oguy 65,171,000 «one 65,178,000 
Specie on hand, dances 282,853,000 enue 524,271,000 
Miscellaneous, sees 64,590,000 nny 17,002,000 


France,....1,055,173,000 .... —_-1,029,759,000 —...._‘1,285,563,000 
The par value of the shares of the Bank of France is 1,000 francs. 


These are now selling at 2,920 to 3,000 francs, equivalent to about 200 per 
cent. advance. They have been held much higher, viz. : 


Up to 1857, the smallest denomination of notes issued by the Bank of 
France was one hundred francs. In that year bills of fifty francs were 
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authorized. The circulation is more largely in 1,000f. bills than in any 

other; a marked contrast with the condition of bank issues in the United 

States. The circulation in 1856 was of the following denominations : 
Notes of Notes of Notes of Notes of Total of 
1,000 francs. 500 francs. 200 francs. 100 francs. Circulation. 
210,000 000 72,000,000 55,000,000 71,000,000 409,120,000 
270,050,000 68,330,000 49,075,000 42,422,000 431,022,000 
287,868,000 89,174,000 57,318,000 46,632,000 481,522,000 
372,051,000 90,198,000 53,890,000 66,781,000 583,040,000 
428,012,000 96,053,000 84,663,000 78,167,000 689,910,000 
419,232,000 87,003,000 74,767,000 62,988,000 644,280,000 
403,649,000 76,707,000 79,221,000 75,303,000 636,970,000 
381,991,000 72,744,000 74,747,000 80,416,000 612,237,000 
371,505,000 69,954,000 72,704,000 95,927,000 612,332,000 


A further illustration of the changes in the Bank from 1848 to 1858, 
may be made in the annexed returns: 
Amount Dividend Highest 
pam Gold. Silver. Total, Srare. aoe 
Francs, Francs. Francs, Francs. Francs, Francs. 
1,618,957,841 6,800,000 94,282,000 101,082,000 
1,808,246,438 440,000 169,060,000 169,500,000 
1,643,728,634 4,700,000 248,600,000 250,300,000 
1,025,666,213 4,600,000 + 429,270,000 433,370,000 
1,176,423,896 11,980,000 446,840,000 458,820,000 
1,241,412,880 82,260,000 486,460,000 568,720,000 
1,824,469,428 68,936,000 434,974,000 503,910,000 
. 2,842,930,205 103,598,000 219,482,000 323,080,000 
2,944,643,591 193,937,000 198,723,000 392,660,000 
3,762,000,000 99,000,000 100,000,000 199,000,000 
4,674,000,000 81,000,000 + 109,900,000 + 190,000,000 4,075 


The Customs department of France has just brought out a publication 
respecting French commerce, from 1827 to 1856, both inclusively grouped 
into three periods of ten years, which contains much that will be of inter- 
est. Of these the London Economist says : 

“ The first is, that the total official value of the importations made into 
France, under what the customs call “General Commerce,” that is, for 
home consumption and for transit to foreign countries united, was, in the first 
decennial period, from 1827 to 1836, only 6,674,000,000 frs. (£266,960,- 
000), whilst in the second, from 1837 to 1846, it rose to 10,884,000,- 
000 francs, and in the third, from 1847 to 1856, to 14,677,000,000 franes, 
(£587,080,000). The exports (French and foreign productions united) 
presented a still more remarkable progress, having been for the first period, 
6,983,000,000 frs. (£279,320,000) ; in the second, 10,241,000,000 franes, 
and in the third, 16,684,000,000 frances (£667,360,000). This augmenta- 
tion is certainly remarkable, but how much greater would it have been if 
the French tariff had not been so oppressive as it is. The second fact to 
be noticed is, that French shipping has not progressed in the same propor- 
tion as commerce. In the first of the three periods it had only 44 per 
cent. of the total, foreigners taking the rest; in the second period, only a 
shade more than 43 per cent.; in the third, only a trifle more than 44. 


* Notes of fifty francs each were first issued in 1857. 
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THE WESTERN BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Scnepute showing, in brief, the amount of loss, as estimated by the 
Committee and by the Liquidators respectively : 


“WersrerN BANK oF ScorLanp, Guascow, Oct. 4, 1858, 
Committee, Liquidators, 

John Monteith & Co... . ‘ £276,841 3 5 £339,968 15 10 

D. and J. Macdonald and Co - 147,727 8 2 246,739 17 0 

J. and W. Wallace. 140,813 17 2 159,577 19 0 
. Henry Watson and Co., Watson and McWil- 

liam, and J. G. Kinnear and Co 99,851 14 10 130,548 5 0 

Godfrey, Pattison and Co.........sessuseereeeee 86,876 16 5 

William Smith and Co. 34,861 3 10 

William Brown and Co. 81,458 12 1 

John MacVicar.......sesscssessersersees asanecese ° 27,671 8 1 

American account. 100,000 0 0 

Loss at branches. 585,026 13 1 

1 

0 

8 


SCWORORD 


Government and other securities............ 22,202 5 
Property and furniture.........c0esseceseeeeees oo 35,000 0 
Sundry accounts embraced in branches 1, 2, 

and 3 of the assets............s000 eccceee 736,253 15 6 993,426 0 


ee te cilia £2,091,746 0 0 £2,793,357 15 8 
2,091,746 0 0 


Difference .........00+ eicsieaviese ease £701,611 15 8 


“The liquidators have been compelled to make on the unfortunate 
shareholders a second call of no less than 100/. per share, payable in one 
sum within four weeks from this date. This inakes, with the former call 
of 25/., a payment of 1257. on each 50/. share—in other words, a total loss 
of 1752. per share. If all the shareholders had been found and were ex- 
pected to be found able to pay the calls, this sum would represent a loss of 
three and a half times the entire capital of the bank; but, of course, a large 
number of the shareholders were and are unable to meet the demands, 
The estimated deficiency remaining to be provided for, after exhaustion of 
the first call, producing about half a million, is not much short of one mil- 
lion, making a million and a half raised and to be raised by calls, in ad- 
dition to the million and a half capital lost—that is to say, a total loss, so 
far as at present ascertained and estimated, of three millions, or twice the 
capital. The loss on four Glasgow accounts alone is above 833,000/. The 
produce of the former call of 25/., and the estimated produce of the new 
call of 100/. supply a clear indication of the amount of ability or solvency 
among the shareholders. If all the shareholders had been able to pay, 
the call of 257. would have produced three-quarters of a million—it has 

roduced only half a million; showing inability in one-third of the share- 

fcldess measured by value. Again, if all the shareholders were now solvent, 

the new call of 100/. would produce 3,000,000/., or if even those share- 

holders who were able to meet the first call were able to meet the second, 

it would produce 2,000,000/.—it is calculated to produce less than 1,000,- 

000/.; showing that of the whole shareholders, two-thirds, measured by 
49 
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value, are insolvent, and that of those who were left solvent by the first 
call, one-half in value are estimated to be unable to meet the new call. Of 
course, the decrease in the proportion able to pay brings the burden with 
increased severity upon the remainder of the shareholders, and the cases of 
hardship to individuals, even not of the class that will be ruined, are pain- 
ful to hear of. To one shareholder, a respected Highland proprietor, the 
new call amounts to a demand for 36,000/., and two other country gentlemen 
are liable in about 27,000/. each. Great excitement arose in Glasgow yester- 
day evening, when the state of affairs transpired, even those mest concerned 
and best informed not having, up almost till the last hour, anticipated the 
necessity for so large a call; and there is not a district in Scotland where 
the announcement will not bring to some families the tidings of disaster or 
ruin.”— Edinburgh Scotsman. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


Tue Annual Reports of several of the Life Insurance Companies of 
New York, have been recently issued. The results of the year’s business 
are exceedingly satisfactory to the policy holders. The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company reports for the year ending 31st January, 1859: 


Revenue for the year 1858 $1,305,604 
Accumulations for 15 years to 31st J anuary, 1858. 4,434,459 


Teh joseccssecaasecnee pibaeesa.é § cbesedoasedsodavoscionce’ $5,740,063 


The losses by death for the year were $341,503, surrendered policies, 
&c., $131,641, expenses $77,986, leaving a resulting balance of $5,188,933 
to meet existing liabilities. 

That this large sum, arising from small contributions from year to year 
in the shape of premiums, is ample to meet all coming liabilities upon 
existing contracts, is fully demonstrated from the experience of the Com- 
pany, and from the experience of other Companies abroad and at home. 

1e investments are accumulating at a@ compound rate of seven per cent., 
a rate of interest attained by no foreign office. As Life Offices are not 
called upon, as Savings Banks occasionally are, for unexpected payments, 
their investments may, with perfect safety and to a larger extent than with 
other Trust funds, be made on bond and mortgage. Their cash balances 
may with safety be smaller, and the assets of the Company thus be made 
to yield seven per cent. annually on nearly every dollar of assets. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, according to their statement, 
hold: 


I CR Ro ove csisscesnndanacasanecdssncisccessisssicncsnsaten eose $173,756 
Bonds and Mortgages.........++++++ erscccccccesecccccsscoes Scccece 4,998,666 
In hands of Agents. 16,511 


$5,188,933 


The number of uvew contracts during the year was 1,728, and the ag- 
gregate number of policies in force, 10,933. 
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The Company have, with manifest advantage, obtained reliable mor- 
tality tables of many States in the Union. The information from the 
Southern States, communicated by able professional parties and from official 
sources, added to the actual experience of the Company, enable them to 
create life tables adapted to various latitudes between the St. Lawrence and 
the Rio Grande. These tables demonstrate the necessity of charging higher 
rates than heretofore in the States of Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
and Southern States bordering on the Atlantic, where the business has re- 
sulted fairly with the increased extra rates charged since 1854; but it is 
believed that previous to the advance of the extra rates, the assured re- 
ceived more in profits by dividends than the experience of the Company 
warranted. 

The business in Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, or 
Southern States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, has been a source of loss 
to the Company. The extra rate charged for the first ten years was found, 
on examination in 1854, to be entirely inadequate, and was advanced on 
acclimated risks from 4 to two per cent., and on unacclimated risks from 
2 to 5 per cent. extra. Judging from experience, the present rates are nut 
too heavy. 

‘To heads of families tne chief feature in the Mutual Life Company Re- 
ports,is the establishment of an “accumulating or deposit table,” whereby 
$100 deposited for minors and others will be entitled to three or four times 
the amount at death. Thus $100 deposited for a child at fourteen years of 
age, will secure $392 at death. 

The experience of the Company has demonstrated that the issue of 
Term Policies at the rates heretofore charged is not advisable, the propor- 
tion of deaths among the assured of this class having been much greater 
than the expectation deduced from the Tables and those of the English 
Companies. _ 

The first dividend of the Company was 30 per cent. (February, 1848). 
The second, 334 per cent. (March, 1853); and the third was 40 per cent., 
declared in 1858, The business since the last dividend warrants the con- 
clusion that the Company will realize larger profits on the current five 
years. This may reasonably be relied upon, because the Company has de- 
clined risks at the former rates, in the extreme Southern cities, where the 
mortality is much larger than at the North—the profits on the more 
Northern business having heretofore contributed to meet the losses at the 
South. 

If the fact be demonstrated, as suggested, that one life out of every 
eighty or one hundred crossing the Atlantic by steamers from this port is 
sacrificed, then an extra premium would appear to be due on such extra- 
hazardous risks, The losses to all our Life Offices from this source have 
been very heavy since the year 1854. 

The expenses of this and other Companies demonstrate : 

First—That the mortality in the United States (or in the northern 
portions where life insurance is more generally sustained) is much less than 
is indicated by the Carlisle table and other English tables which are, thus 
far, essentially the basis of calculations in this country. 

Secondly.—That the more advanced rates of interest in the U. States, 
(say seven per cent.), against those current in England (say 24 to 4 per 
cent.), give the local offices of the United States a great advantage over 
foreign offices ; the accumulated and accumulating funds of the American 
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offices, mainly owing to the larger rate of interest, enabling them to divide 
more largely than the foreign offices, The success of our local offices is un- 
precedented in the history of Life Insurance throughout Europe and the 
United States. If we could rely upon the same rate of interest (seven per 
cent.) being permanent or durable for some ten or twenty years, the United 
States Companies could profitably reduce their rates of premium 20 per 
cent. below those now charged. It would appear that the accumulations 
of our leading life offices are now about fifteen millions of dollars, nearly 
the whole of which are invested at seven per cent. or producing annually 
$1,050,000 If invested in England it would produce say 34 per cent. or 
$525,000, the difference being in itself a handsome profit. 

The following is a condensed statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York : 


Cash assets Ist of February, 1358, $4,484,459 09 


Receipts during the year: 
PN cass anvhintanctdsesidudsachudandenneebine neces 986,001 54 
For interest, $16,120 96 
For annuities, 8,482 20 


. $5,740,068 79 


Disbursements during the year : 


Paid claims by death (including additions, ) $41,508 15 
Reduction of premiums, annuities, commissions,... 57,484 94 
Surrendered policies, 74,206 01 


Expenses, to wit: 
Exchange, postage, taxes, printing and advertising, 
stationery, law expenses, medical examinations, 


rent, salaries, &c 
551,130 87 


Cash assets on hand Ist February, 1859, 5,188,938 42 


Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in bank,........... yetehesnaduppentasatenn 173,756 08 
Bonds and mertgages, : 4,998,666 72 
Due from agents for moneys collected and in course of transmis- 
WOU, S55 dant p nducddasrusdenseseeadecess SOS ecdessveenes 16,510 68 


$5,188,938 48 
Interest accrued and deferred premium account not included. 
Number of policies issued during the year, $1,728.00. Number of policies in force 
ist February, 1859, $10,993.00. Increase in the net cash assets during the year, 
$754,474.31. 


We also add the results of the fourteenth annual report of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 


Amount of assets, January Ist, 1858, $1,402,966 25 
Amount of premiums received during the year ending January 

Wah, 108B) .océee 
Amount of interest received and accrued during the year ending 

January Ist, 1859, 78,173 26 
Net amount of rents received and accrued, 8,074 38 
Net amount of endowment premium, 59 40 


ceccccccccccccroces $1,898,727 45 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amount paid for losses by death, eee $168,218 22 
Amount paid for interest on dividends and pur- 
chased policies,....... oo ccccccescccccccccccccccs «81,216 65 
Amount of cancelled notes and return premiums on 
cancelled policies,....+eceesee-sececees eoeceees 87,168 46 
Amount paid for taxes and law expenses,........... 8,291 42 
Amount paid for office salaries and fees to physicians 
and trustees, and office rent to May 1, 1858,...... 16,000 46 
Amount paid for stationery, printing, postages, ex- 
press charges and office expenses,...........00++ 6,492 67 
Amount paid for commissions, advertising, ex- 
changes, medical examinations, &c.,............+ 45,488 O1 
_—_ 802,825 89 


BIIOG  6 oa. 06. 5cscecsec0sensassstesscesccescs GL00E,0M OS 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, cdbocevece secccctcccccccccces 874,984 27 
Invested in securities, created under the laws of the State of New 

EN Re ee 
Real estate and fixtures, Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway,............ 181,241 55 
Bonds and mortgages drawing 7 per cent. interest,........0...++. 544,106 58 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to January 

Ist, 1859,...... inatine i ne 
Interest accrued up to January Ist, 1859,........ poe 28,855 98 
Rents accrued up to January 1st, 1859,.......... 1,375 00 
Notes received for 40 per cent. of premiums on policies, for whole 

term of life, bearing interest, .............+. bso. Cabestcsesnce “OMRON ST 
Premiums on policies in hands of agents,.......0.sseeseeeeeeseee 17,570 15 


TE Se eT  f 


The trustees have declared a scrip dividend of 30 per cent. on all policies 
for the whole term of life, now in foree—and which were issued twelve 
months prior to January Ist, 1859—and six per cent. interest in cash upon 
all previous dividends, payable on and after the first Monday in March next, 
to those holding certificates, and to be allowed in settlement of the next 
premium on policies upon which notes have been received. 

The eighth annual report of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York shows a net accumulated fund of $708,684, viz. : 

gos ninin.06icknsdesscaseeasenpsesesaossanbaedens see» $100,000 00 

Reserve of 1857,...... Saiechhne sine Rain aman bdutwicesioee PE Ee eee 252,590 19 

Balance from 1858,.........sseseeeees bsbsndsddeeeebebs odes eee. 236,461 65 

Amount due of sundry dividends, &¢.,......csseeeceeccccsesesss 10,168 00 

Amount of dividend annuities, ..........++-eeeeceeees 2,618 15 

Amount of premiums received during the year,........ 279,817 12 


Amount of interest account for the year,..........+++. 42,876 49 
———_ 24,811 76 


$924,081 60 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death, ......cscccccccscccccccccesceseses 88,677 00 
Expenses, taxes and commissions, ....0...eseeeeeees 48,013 68 
Re-insurance and purchased policies, ......-seeeee--- 28,984 41 


Dividends paid during year,".........ceececeseeseees 59,721 15 215,846 48 
’ 


$708,684 76 
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FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the fiscal Year ending 30th June, 1858. 


REVENUE. 


Customs. Lands. Miscellaneous. Notes. 
First quarter, $18,573,729 37 $2,059,449 39 $296,641 05 — 
Second quarter, 6,237,723 69 498,781 53 356,159 78 anes 
Third quarter, 7,127,900 69 480,936 88 393,690 78 11,087,600 
Fourth quarter,.......- 9,850,267 21 474,548 07 207,741 15 12,628,700 


—_— —— —_——___—. 


$41,789,620 96 $3,513,715 87 $1,254,232 76 $23,716,300 
Estimated, 1858-'59,. . .. 50,444,520 28 1,421,171 84 1,459,987 34 10,405,200 
” 1859-"60,.... 56,000,000 00 5,000,000 00 1,000,000 00 eses 


The entire resources for the year were therefore— 


From Customs, $41,789,620 96 
From Public Lands,.................. nA 3,513,715 87 
From Miscellaneous Sources..............-22+-esceeees és scasces - 1,254,232 76 
From issues of Treasury notes, 23,716,300 00 
Gna ote ham TOR Fatty BI cnpncccndtntscndecsscdsiccscsececss 17,710,114 27 


Total for the year to 30th June, 1858, $87,983,983 86 


The expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, were $81,585,667 76. 
Being for the quarter ending September 30th, 1857, $23,714,528 37 
Being for the quarter ending December 31st, 1857, --- 17,035,653 07 
Being for the quarter ending March 31st, 1858, -e-- 18,104,915 74 
Being for the quarter ending June 30th, 1858, 22,730,570 58 


$81,525,667 76 


Which were applied to the various branches of the public service, as 
follows : 


Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, 

Service in charge of interior department, 

Service in charge of war department,....... oidicscdbaasaceussedce 25,485,383 60 
Service in charge of navy department,........-.....-..-.+-- se--- 13,976,000 59 
Public debt and redemption of treasury notes, 


$81,585,667 76 


The actual receipts for the half year ending 31st December, 1858, were 


as follows : 
First Quarter, Second Quarter. Total, 
$13,444,520 28 $9,054,228 60 $22,498,748 8&8 
PeBMS Wea o.0.0'00 cccccccccsccccccess 421,171 84 402,190 97 823,362 81 
Miscellaneous, . 959,987 34 1,266,187 58 
Loan of 1858, 10,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 
Treasury notes,.....--.-.... ede were 405,200 00 1,527,200 00 


OO ——- 


Total, six months,....... se--- $25,230,879 46 $10,884,619 81 $36,115,499 27 
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Pusuic Dest or THE Unirep States. 


From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Dec. 1858. 


Tue public debt on the Ist of July, 1857, was $29,060,386 90, as stated 
in my last report. During the last fiscal year there was paid of that debt the 
sum of $3,904,409 24, leaving the sum of $25,155,977 66 outstanding on the 
Ist of July, 1858. To this amount must be added the sum of $10,000,000, 
negotiated during the present fiscal year, of the loan authorized by act of 
June 14,1858. There was issued under the provisions of the act of December 
23, 1857, during the last fiscal year, treasury notes to the amount of 
$23,716,300, of which there was redeemed, and the department informed 
thereof, during the same period, $3,961,500, leaving the sum of $19,754,800 
outstanding on the 1st of July, 1858. The details are shown by statements 
marked 1 and 5. In estimating the receipts and expenditures for the pres- 
ent and next fiscal years, it is not contemplated to redeem the outstanding 
treasury notes. As these notes will become due and payable during the 
next fiscal year, some provision should be made to meet them. I am op- 
posed to the policy of adding this amount to the permanent public debt by 
funding the notes. On the other hand, their entire redemption in one year 
would call for an increase of the tariff to a point which would render neces- 
sary another revision of it in the succeeding year. The true policy is to 
look in the present revision of the tariff to their gradual redemption, commen- 
cing with the next fiscal year. To carry out this policy, Congress should pro- 
vide for the raising of such amount of revenue as will enable the depart- 
ment to redeem a portion of them, and, at the same time, extend for one 
year the provision of the act of December 23, 1857, authorizing the re-issue 
of such portion of them as the means of the government will not enable us 
to redeem. By this course we shall gradually discharge this part of the 
public debt without placing upon the people an onerous additional burden 
in the unnecessary increase of their taxes. 

The operations of the independent treasury system have been conducted 
during the last fiscal year with the usual success. Another year’s experience 
confirms the opinions I expressed on this subject in my former annual re- 
port. I am well satisfied that the wholesome restraint which the collection 
of the government dues in specie exerts over the operation of our present bank- 
ing system, contributed in no small degree to mitigate the disasters of the 
late revulsion. The opportunity which it afforded at an early period of re- 
lieving the financial embarrassments of the country by the policy of redeem- 
ing a portion of the public debt, and furnishing the country thereby with 
the specie used in its redemption, was attended with the happiest results. 
It is difficult to estimate the extent of the relief which was thus afforded, 
though I believe that the intelligent judgment of business men concurs in 
according to it the most beneficial effects. The adoption of a similar sys- 
tem by the different States, as suggested in my last report, would afford 
additional protection to the country against the ruinous effects of overbank- 
ing, and consequent derangement of the currency. A remedy so simple 
and just for an evil so great, must commend itself to the favorable consider- 
ation of those to whom the subject is intrusted. 

The attention of Congress is again called to the provisions of the act of 
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March 3, 1857, on the subjects of deposit by the disbursing agents of the 
government. 

In my last report I stated in general terms that it was impracticable to 
execute the law according to its literal requirements, and the reasons were 
briefly set forth. The objects which the act sought to accomplish meet 
the entire approval of the department, and it has been carried out to the 
utmost extent that was practicable. A few illustrations will show the im- 
possibility of executing the law as it now stands. By its provisions a pur- 
ser in the navy would be required to deposit the funds placed in his hands 
for the payment of the officers and crew of a vessel, in one of the public 
depusitories, and he could only draw it out by a draft in favor of the per- 
son to whom he desired to make payment.—A vessel on a foreign station 
is absent not unfrequently for two and three years, and whilst thus absent the 
purser would have to pay the officers and men by drafts on a public deposi- 
tory in the United States. He would also have to pay all other expenses, 
which exceeded the sum of twenty dollars, by similar drafts in favor of the 
person to whom the payment was to be made. A disbursing agent in the 
Indian Department would be required to pay the Indians toeir annuities by 
similar drafts. The disbursing agents of the army would have to settle 
with the officers and men of the army at their distant posts, in the same 
manner. A collector of the port of 74 in the State of Maine, would 
have to transport the funds with which he is to pay the employées of the 
government at his port, to Boston, or some other place where there is a 
public depository, and there give drafts on the public depository to each. 
person to whom the payment is to be made. 

These cases illustrate the impossibility of executing the law as it now 
stands on the statute book. There are serious and almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of executing it, even in the immediate neighborhood of 
a public depository. Take, for illustration, a case which can be brought 
within the personal observation of members of Congress. There are paid 
monthly in Washington city more than a thousand persons. This law re- 
quires that each of these persons should receive a draft from the disbursing 
agent who settles with him, and present it at the Treasurer’s office. The 
time that would be occupied by the Treasurer in identifying the applicants, 
and the number of additional clerks which would be required to keep the 
necessary books, independent of the unusal responsibility which would be put 
upon the Treasurer of identifying so many persons, render the execution of 
the law, even in this case, impracticable. For all this additional trouble and 
difficulty there is no compensating advantage over the present mode of 
making such payments, which has been found by practice, both safe and 
expedient. It can scarcely be necessary to point out all the difficulties 
which exist. Congress is again referred to the circular regulations which 
were adopted by the department on the subject, and the recommendation 
of amending the law, as suggested in my last report, is repeated. 

The report of the Director of the Mint 1s herewith transmitted, marked 9. 
It appears that the amount of bullion received at the several mint establish- 
ments during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, was $51,494,311 29 in 
gold, and $9,199,954 67 in silver; and that the coinage during the same 
period amounted to $52,889,800 29 in gold, and $8,233,287 77 in silver, 
and $234,000 in cents. 

The director recommends that the law be so amended as to make silver 
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a legal tender to the extent of fifty or one hundred dollars, I am not aware 
of any serious complaint against the law as it now stands, and can see 
therefore no urgent necessity for a change. 

He also recommends the issuing of mint certificates to depositors, for 
sums as low as fifty dollars, payable to bearer, with a view of creating a 
sound paper currency. This suggestion does not meet the approval of the 
department. I have many objections to the proposition, but do not deem 
it necessary to enter upon the discussion, as I feel quite confident there will 
be no serious disposition on the part of Congress to give it a favorable con- 
sideration. The operations of the mint, during the last fiscal year, have 
been conducted with energy and ability by the officers in charge of this im- 
portant branch of the public service. 


COINS OF JAPAN. 


We have been furnished with the following interesting paper prepared 
by the Assayers of the United States Mint on the subject of moneys and 
coins of Japan. The information it gives is valuable to the merchant and 
man of business, and to the public generally. The proportionate value of gold 
and silver is very singular and extraordinary. Some of our enterprising 
Americans may probably find a way to enlighten these curious people— 
the Japanese—if their ports can be opened to our ships : 


Assay Orrice, U.S. Muvr, February 5, 1859. 
Hoy. J. R. Syowven, Director of the Mint, &c. 


Dear Sir :—There are few matters of greater curiosity, in regard to the 
people of Japan, than their system of moneys; and at the present moment, 
when public attention is much drawn in that direction, some details would, 
we presume, be timely and acceptable. 

The series of Japanese coin consists of three sizes of gold, two of silver, 
and three of an alloy of inferior metals. In their shape, composition, and 
relation to each other, they present some striking features, which set them 
apart from every other system of coinage in the world. 

The principal gold coin known as the cobang or cobank, is of an oval 
shape, about two and a half inches long, and half as wide. It is very thin, 
soft, and easily bent, having no elasticity ; its appearance is that of fine gold, 
and its surface is marked by sundry figures not well understood as yet, 
although it is said that the flowery ornaments are “ the arms of the spirit- 
ual emperor,” and that a certain central cipher is the special imprint of the 
“ Inspector General of money.” The weight, two specimens agreeing, is 326 
thousandth of an ounce, or nearly 174 grains. Next is a gold piece of one- 
fourth that weight, and intended asa quarter of the preceding, called the “gold 
itzebu ;” but its form is entirely different. It is four-sided, rectangular, and 
very thick; three-fourths of an inch long, and half that in width. The 
smallest gold coin is the half itzebu, of proportional size. We have then 
the silver itzebu, and its quarter of the same domino shape; the larger 
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piece weighing ‘280 oz, or 1344 grains. Passing to the third division, 
there is the “hundred p’senny,” a casting of red brass, oval and thick, 
measuring two inches long, and a little more than half as wide, with a hole 
in the centre. Finally, there are pieces of four and one p’senny, circular, 
with holes in the centre, and scarcely to be distinguished from the well 
known Chinese cash. 

The composition of these coins, a subject falling within our particular 
province, has been to some extent examined. The cobang and itzebu, as 
was observed, have the appearance of fine gold ; and, it is said, are regarded 
at home as being of high quality. But it is only necessary to scratch away 
the surface, to discover that the Japanese understand the process of pickling, 
well known to workers in jewelry, whether in America or Asia, or even in 
the centre of Africa. Trusting tothe somewhat permanent effects of “ hard 
biting,” they have not even added cupper to mitigate the whitening effect . 
of silver alloy ; the mixture being gold and silver, and not far from equal 
proportions. The cobang, two pieces assayed, gave 5674 and 568} thou- 
sandths fine; the itzebu resulted 566. These figures indicate a designed, 
though probably a secret standard. The consequent intrinsic values are, 
according tv our Mint rates, and allowing for silver contained, $4 44 for the 
cobang, and $1 11 (nearly) for the itzebu. 

It is interesting to observe that, although so ignorant of the methods of 
other nations, Japan has imitated, and even exceeded them, in the pro- 
cess of deterioration of moneys. About the beginning of the last century, 
the cobang, quite similar in shape and device to the present piece, weighed 
272 grains, was 854 fine, and worth just ten dollars. A century later, it 
had fallen to 196 grains, 667 fine, and worth (including silver) five dollars 
and seventy-eight cents. 

The smallest gold coin has not been assayed ; it evidently contains but 
little gold, and has therefore a forced valuation. The transition to the next 
piece in order, the largest silver coin, affords a fresh surprise. It is found 
to be of almost absolute fineness ; that is, 991 thousandths; and is worth 
87 cents. While this proves that the Japanese possess the art of refining, 
it does not explain why they debase the gold, and refine the silver. The 
smallest silver piece is apparently not inferior in fineness. 

The foregoing details will be interesting to the numismatist and metal- 
lurgist; but the fact which remains will excite a more popular attention. 
It is in regard to the legal relation which these coins bear to each other. 
Insulated from the rest of mankind the Japanese have proportioned gold to 
silver according to their own ideas of use and state of supply. The gold 
and silver itzebu are, as is stated, interchangeable ; that is, a piece which is 
worth in our eyes 111 cents (and to a Japanese, worth nearly as much as 
two of our gold dollars, because he supposes it to be much better gold than 
it is), buys no more than a piece which, with us, would be 37 cents. The 
Spanish or Mexican dollar they consider equal to three itzebu; which is 
three-fourths of a cobang, or $3 33. The abundance of gold, or scarcity of 
silver, which creates such a strange ratio, would no doubt be promptly 
corrected by foreign traders, for the sake of the enormous profit, But un- 
fortunately there is a stringent law against the exportation of coin, which 
makes it very difficult even to get a few pieces for assay. For our facilities 
in this respect, we are indebted to the perseverance of a gentleman who 
is interested in the collection of rare coins, and to his correspondent abroad. 
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What relation the oval piece of brass, which passes for “ one hundred 
p’senny,” bears to the itzebu, we are not informed. It weighs only about 
six times as much as the piece of one p’senny, and therefore bears an arbi- 
trary value; unless brass is there held to be vastly more valuable than an 
alloy of copper and lead, which appears to be the composition of the coin 
which stands at the bottom of the scale. oi 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
aint ste J. R. Eckre.pr, 
Ws. E. Dusois. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 


From “ The Continental Review,” February, 1859. 

Avsrria possesses 265 miles of sea-coast, seven grand basins of rivers, 
and that of the Danube in particular, which covers 8,000 square leagues. 
The people are composed of four of the principal stocks of the European 
population—Latins, Germans, Finns, and Sclaves. Most productions 
flourish on the varied soil of the country; the forests are rich in game, and 
the mountains in minerals. Austria, on an extent of 12,120 square 
leagues, counts 10,000,000 of inhabitants—equal to 3,308 per square 
league. But the extreme thinness of the population in Lower Hungary, 
Voivodia, and the Bukovina, leaves yet a vast field for future cultivation. 
The people of these parts are still backward in every thing that relates to 
agricultural and industrial pursuits. Railways, however, are destined to 
create great changes in Hungary, which has been hitherto retarded in its 
progress by the want of roads and other means of communication. 

The different races in Austria vary in their physical peculiarities, but 
the generality of the people are strong and healthy. The Magyar is tall 
and supple, the Italian firmly knit, the Tyrolese muscular, the Sclave and 
Pole stubby and sturdy, the Slowak well made, the Croat tough and hardy, 
the Serb and Dalmatian are well-looking, but in the Alps and in Corinthia 
cretinism abounds. M. Schwarzer remarks that the inhabitants of the 
south-east of Austria abandon themselves voluntarily to repose, that is to 
say, to listlessness. His observations, short and to the point, are very 
valuable in all that concerns the moral organization of the different races 
of the empire. With regard to the Jews, “ whose happy spirit of specula- 
tion has contributed so largely to the national fortune,” he says: “ With- 
out the Jews, many calamities of later days would have been spared to the 
country ; but also many enterprises of great advantage would never have 
seen the light. Let us confess,” he adds, “ we have a great deal to learn 
from the Jews.” 

Three-fourths of the Austrian population are agricultural. The whole 
area of the country contains about sixty-five millions hectares of land ca- 
pable of tillage, of which only one-half is in cultivation ; the remainder con- 
sisting of forests and heaths. Austria does not, as yet, produce sufficient 
grain for her own consumption. The deficit was covered in 1853—a bad 
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year—by imports of grain amounting to 1,200,000/. In ordinary years 
Austria does not import grain to the value of more than 400,000/. 

In spite of her fertility, Austria imports from abroad 65,000 quintals of 
fruit and cattle, to the value of 17 millions of florins. Tobacco furnishes a 
monopoly and revenue of 26,570,000 florins. The wine, though improv- 
ing in quality, does not increase in quantity. The forests furnish timber 
for exportation to the amount of 7,000,000 florins. But the forest laws are 
not well administered. Manufactories of potash, resin, pitch, and charcoal, 
absorb too much of the raw material. 

Austria is yet a land of large properties, and is subject to all the evils 
of the concentration of landed property in few hands. The people have 
also no proper ideas as to the advantages of the subdivision of labor, and 
the peasants of that primitive and patriarchal country are all their own 
fencen, carpenters, and blacksmiths. The total value of the agricultural 
productions of Austria, including the produce of the silkworm, is 1,748,- 
243,000 florins. In the precious metals Austria is, after Russia, the richest 
State in Europe. She extracts annually gold to the amount of 17,270,000 
florins, and silver to the amount of 5,600,000 florins. Future historians 
will have to point out, as a remarkable fact, that in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the country the richest in Europe in gold and silver was the 
poorest in point of coined money. 

During the last thirty-six years the production of iron has quadrupled 
in Austria, but it is still insufficient. She imports largely sheet and cast- 
iron and steel. She possesses an abundance of coal, but consumes very 
little ; estimated in tons, her consumption of coal is twenty times less than 
her consumption of tobacco. The total value of her mineral wealth, includ- 
ing salt and coal, amounts to 135,000,000 florins, 

The principal branches of Austrian manufacturing industry are the glass 
and flax manufactures, and the silk manufactures of Lombardy. The con- 
struction of machinery and metal-work are commencing on a fair scale at 
Prague and Vienna. The total value of her manufactures is 570,000,000 
florins. To this amount M. Schwarzer adds 428,000,000 for the value of 
the labor, which gives 998,000,000 florins as the true value of the indus- 
trial development of Austria. 

In railways she has had since their commencement about 9,000 kilo- 
metres in project, of which 5,000 are still to be completed. 

The total value of her commerce, including exports an: imports, transit 
and navigation, is 748,000,000 florins. Austria possesses only 900 sea- 
going - vessels, The Austrian Lloyd Company possessed in 1854 sixty 
steamers, but the profits of the establishment have been insignificant. . The 
Danubian Navigation Company, which enjoys a monopoly for twenty 
years, and esses more than 100 steamers, besides an innumerable quan- 
tity of smal iron vessels, appears to be more favorably situated. Its rev- 
enue in 1855 amounted to 2,267,465 florins 

M. Schwarzer estimates the total value of Austrian productions—agri- 
cultural, metallic, industrial, and commercial—at 4,100,000,000 florins.* 


* The total value of the uctions of Great Britain is estimated at 540 millions 
sterling, and that of the ctions of France at 10 miliards, or 400 millions sterling. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE. 


Wirs Remarks on THE Bawxine Institutions or Evropr. 


From “ The Ways and Means of Payment: a Full Analysis of the Credit System.” 


By Srepnen Co_weEt, oF PHILADELPHIA. 


WE propose to offer here, in as condensed form as practicable, what 
may be considered as the leading positions of this volume. A statement 
of this kind will enable every reader to glance more readily over those por- 
tions of the work of most interest to himself. It is taken for granted, that 
whilst there are so many conflicting opinions on the subject of money, cur- 
rency, banking and eredit—that whilst both theory and practice remain in 
doubt and dispute, and no authority high enough to settle these differences 
has yet appeared—there is room for the labors of those who may wish to 
furnish materials for the final adjustment of many vexed questions. It is 
further assumed, that writers treating of these subjects have paid too little 
attention to the fact, that whatever concerns money, currency, banking and 
credit, must be considered as strictly subordinate to commerce, of which 
they are merely agents; this cannot be overlooked, in any aspect in which 
these topics may be considered, without hazard of error. 

The chief inquiry is not, what is the power of money? or, what is the 
use of money? or, what can be substituted for money? The inquiry which 
we prosecute, to ascertain the nature and doctrine of money, is, what is 
commerce, aud what is the nature of the agency of money in its affairs? 
Money, with all its substitutes, is only one of many agents of trade, and, 
like many others, it is a pure matter of discretion and convenience how far 
it may be employed. Warehouses and ships are very needful and much 
used agencies of commerce; but a great business may, upon occasion, be 
done without them. It is with money, as with every other expensive agency 
of commerce, a question not how much it’can be used, but how far it can 
be dispensed with, It has always been, and must always be, a chief con- 
sideration of the practical merchant, to ascertain to what extent his business 
can be conducted without so expensive an agent as money. By the prog- 
ress of civilization, commercial integrity and Christian virtue, it is now 
possible to carry on immense operations in trade and manufactures without 
any aid from money; excepting the merest retail business, not one per cent. 
of the payments of Great Britain and the United States are made in real 
money. 

The main subject of this volume is not, therefore, money, but payments. 
The inquiry before us has been, not the nature and use of money, but how 
are the payments or adjustments of commerce effected, whether by money 
or otherwise. The object has not been to bring forward new doctrines, or 
to propose reforms, but to attempt a very ample and thorough analysis of 
the present modes of employing money and credit in the current business 


of industry and trade. We have supposed that the best preparation for re- 
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forms and improvements would be a perfect understanding of the present 
system, in its various forms. Any suggestion in these pages which may 
seem to go beyond this, is made with the greatest diffidence, and more by 
way of contrast or illustration than as advice or doctrine. 

It has ong appeared to us a grave mistake in those who have treated 
of money, that they leave out of view money of account, without a due un- 
derstanding of which, as an agency of commere, much confusion must reign 
in the minds of all who approach the study of money or currency. ‘iold 
and silver are commodities of great value in small compass, selected for 
coinage, and made the legal standard of payment; money of account is the 
language in which prices are expressed, and books of account are kept. A 
merchant may, in a few minutes, cast his eye over a hundred entries in his 
journal, in which the sums debited for goods sold may run, in various frac- 
tionary sums, from ten to a thousand dollars. He sees at a glance, and 
understands at what rates the goods were sold. But if the exact sum in 
coins corresponding to each entry was placed opposite to the entry, instead 
of the appropriate figures, it might require hours or days to ascertain, by 
counting and examining the coins, what is otherwise understood in a few 
minutes. So, likewise, naming prices in money of account is quickly done, 
and instantly understood ; but making payments in coins is necessarily a 
slow operation. We distinguish, then, between the term money, as applied 
to given prices, to keeping books of account, to expressing sums on the 
face of promissory notes, bills of exchange, and other securities, and the term 
money, as applied to coins used in making a payment ; and this distinction 
we hold to be so important, that the subject cannot be well understood 
without it. To some it may appear as if we had labored this point at need- 
less length, and with unnecessary minuteness ; but regarding it as the key 
to many difficulties of finance, and considering the neglect of the subject 
hitherto, we have thought it better to be profuse of illustration, than to fail 
of our object in securing for money of account its true position in the con- 
sideration of the subject. 

People may change their coins once a month; but they searce change 
a money of account in half a century. In many of the more retired portions 
of the older States of the Union, the people still reckon by the colonial cur- 
rencies of pounds, shillings, and pence, as they existed in each of the re- 
spective colonies before the era of our independence. The use of a money of 
account is a mental operation, and is a characteristic of every civilized 
people. The same mental habit is applied to the use of weights and 
measures, which makes it extremely difficult to change even what is obvi- 
ously absurd ; people prefer denominations to which they are accustomed, 
even when inconvenient, to those which are more simple, but which need 
the familiarity of habit to make them appreciated. 

We have, therefore, treated money of account as a leading element of 
the subject. It is the language of prices, of books of account, of price- 
currents; it is the mode of expression employed in all money securities, to 
denote the amount for which they are given; and, in fine, it is the very 
language of finance. To leave money of account out, when the whole sub- 
ject of currency, banking and credit is involved, is like leaving arithmetic 
out of mathematics. It is for want of attention to the real agency of money 
of account, that such expressions as the “ power of money” are often used, 
when only the power of credit is intended. When a merchant inquires the 
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price of a hundred bags of coffee. learns the rate, and makes the purchase, 
giving his note for the amount, money has exercised neither power nor in- 
fluence in the transaction. It was the power of credit which made the 
purchase, and the power of money of account which enabled the parties to 
understand each other, make the transaction, and take the note for the 
amount of the purchase. The greatest power in the commercial world is 
commercial integrity, and the confidence or credit which it inspires. This 
is the power which moves nine-tenths of the commodities found in the 
channels of trade and industry. 

Money, by which we intend coins of gold or silver, is neither a standard 
of value, a measure of value, nor a representative of value. The precicus 
metals are commodities of value, and do not, of course, lose that quality, 
though they gain another, by being coined. They become, by coinage and 
the law of legal tender, a standard of payment. Every man may, by law, 
claim payment in coins; that is, for any commodity previously sold, for any 
debt due, every person may exact the expressed equivalent in the com- 
modity of gold and silver assayed and coined at the mint in denominations 
agreeing with the money of account. All debts are thus payable; and it 
is only because the parties agree to other modes of payment, that all debts 
are not thus paid. 

There are many obstacles to the use of coin in large transactions, be- 
sides their great cost; among these, the risks of theft and robbery, and the 
care and anxiety which these hazards impose, the danger of counterfeits, 
the rapid wear and deterioration of coins, the frauds of clipping, punching, 
sweating, and many others, which are regarded as severe grievances and 
trials in all countries where an exclusively metallic currency has long pre- 
vailed. All these combined have produced a constant effort to escape the 
employment of coins in large transactions. Gold and silver coins have not 
lost their interest in the eyes of men; they are still the standard of pay- 
ment, and universally an acceptable medium of exchange: but they are far 
from being the universally employed medium of exchange. The men 
of trade and industry, who but receive money in large amounts to pass 
it off in the same way, are more concerned to escape trouble, risk and ex- 
pense in the matter of payment, than anxious to employ only gold and 
silver which have passed through the mint. 

At the present time, then, the precious metals are employed only as 
the standard of payment, or legal tender, to be appealed to in case of disagree- 
ment, a very rare occurrence; as the medium of the merest retail trade; 
as a reserve or security for their issues, by banks of circulation ; and as the 
medium of paying balances of trade, both foreign and domestic. All these 
together make not five per cent. of the operations of industry and trade in 
this country, or in Great Britain. We cannot adopt any safer criterion of the 
actual power of the precious metals as money, than what we see ; their im- 
portance and use is precisely what we know to be done with them; nothing 
more. All the rest is accomplished by means of credit, and the many pro- 
cesses of the credit system. 

It must be a great and mischievous fallacy, then, to regard gold and 

silver coins as a sort of model medium of exchange, to the characteristics 
and incidents of which all other modes of interchange must be to corre- 
spond. This is nothing less than an attempt to fasten upon industry and 
commerce the very shackles and inconveniences which they have long been 
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struggling to cast away. There are many ways of making payments with- 
out using coins, each of which may stand for what it is worth, and be em- 
ployed according as it may be available, without being tortured to work as 
coins would have worked, if they had been employed. When two men of 
business deal largely together, keeping the record in their books of account, 
which once in three months are balanced, and the mutual debts thus paid 
without any use of coins, there is no possible sense in which the mutual 
payment thus effected could be made more effectual by any reference to 
coins, than by this simple and economical method of balancing the sums of 
the various entries, debts and credits, expressed in money of account, the 
one against the other. This mode of payment needs no aid in theory, in 
practive, or by analogy, from any employment of coins; but this mode of 
payment is one of the main devices of the credit system. As the debts of 
men of business find their way into the banks, so do their eredits; and the 
functions of the banks, stripped of their many complications, consist chiefly 
in balancing and thus extinguishing the debts and credits of their customers. 

There is no ground, we think, for the doctrine that the incidents and 
characteristics which attend a currency of gold and silver should be imitated, 
or even referred to, in the processes of the credit system, much less be re- 
garded as laws. All are equally agents or processes of commerce, and 
must be considered and judged upon their respective merits, and be em- 
ployed according to the opinions and sound discretion of the parties con- 
cerned. Coins become indispensable only when claimed as a legal right. 

The real origin of the deposit banks, such as Amsterdam and Hamburg, 
was the worn and deteriorated state of the coinage, which, at that time, 
was a grievance of a magnitude which only those familiar with the commer- 
cial history of that period can realize. This evil is only less now, because 
the circulation of coins is nearly dispensed with. These deposit banks 
proved to be more useful than their projectors anticipated. The circulation 
of the ownership of the coins was found to be much more rapid and easy 
than the circulation of the coins. The wear and tear was saved, and they 
were more efficient in bank than out of it. And it was ultimately revealed 
at Amsterdam, that the transfers and payments at the bank could proceed 
for scores of years after the specie had been removed. This, however, 
should have been well understood from the first establishment of the bank ; 
for, while the ownership of the deposits was changing every day, no one 
had an opportunity of verifying the fact of the amount being actually in the 
bank. Every man who accepted a credit in the bavk took it upon his con- 
fidence in its administration. The money system, to this extent, thus re- 
solved itself, by a sort of necessity, into a credit system. 

The credit system was, in fact, a growth (ex necessitate rei) of necessity. 
It was indispensable to the advance of civilization and industry ; it grew 
with the progress of commercial punctuality and integrity ; it now flourishes 
only in this soil, and cannot be destroyed where it finds this aliment of its 
growth. It sent forth many vigorous shoots, in various countries, long be- 
fore it attained its present magnitude and wide extension. The payments 
at the fairs so prevalent in Europe during the middle ages, some of which 
continue even down to our time, were, to a large extent, made by setting-off 
debts against debts. Men learned to pay their debts with their credits; 
and this mode of payment only disappeared as the progress of the credit 
system, and the growth of cities, absorbed both the business and the pay- 
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ments of the fairs. These payments at the fairs revealed that the best 
fund with which to pay debts is debts. Every debt implying a credit, no 
one could better employ his credits than in paying his debts. This re- 
quired no money, and was, therefore, not only economical, but free from 
innumerable risks and troubles inseparably connected with payments in 
money. 

The Banks of Venice and Genoa were both remarkable forerunners of 
the credit system, and beautiful examples of its economy and power. The 
political and commercial importance of these two great republics were, in a 
great measure, owing to their respective banks, the oldest and most im- 
portant of which we have any account. The lessons taught by these insti- 
tutions have no doubt entered largely into the progress of the credit system, 
as now developed ; but we strongly insist that the study of the system of 
these two banks is yet necessary to any thorough comprehension of the 
power of credit, and of what is necessary to an enlarged and efficient finan- 
cial system. 

The capital of the Bank of Venice consisted of a debt due by the re- 
public to its citizens. The Government took the money, and gave in its 
place an inscription on the books of the bank for the amount, bearing in- 
terest. The Government returned the money immediately into the channels 
of circulation among its citizens, whilst the lenders of the money circulated 
the debt as a deposit in the bank. All the large payments of this great 
commercial city were, for many centuries, paid in this fund, and the gold 
and silver coins were released for the purposes of the retail trade, the pay- 
ment of foreign debts, and the foreign expenditures of the republic. The 
Government of Venice dealt faithfully with these holders of stock in the 
bank, not only paying the interest punctually, but redeeming any amount 
which seemed superfluous, or beyond the demand of the public. This 
policy not only kept the bank fund at par with specie, but more than twenty 
per cent. above it. The bank was always open to further loans to 
the Government, when such investment was in demand. The capital of 
the bank fluctuated in amount according to the wants of the people, and 
not according to the wants of the public treasury. 

The Bank of Venice performed its functions for over five hundred years, 
with a uniformity of success, and immunity from censure or complaint, 
which no other currency has enjoyed for a tithe of that period. During 
that time of vast commerce and immense public expenditure, the republic 
had incessant trouble with their own and foreign coinage, and very many 
stringent regulations were made and enforced, to cure evils and prevent 
abuses; but we have no record of abuses on the part of the bank, or of in- 
juries inflicted by it upon the people. 

Believing that the commercial fairs of Europe, and the banks of Venice 
and Genoa, were capable of imparting historical lessons not yet properly 
appreciated, we have brought them more prominently before the reader 
than has been done in any work upon money or currency. We have, in 
later times, achieved a method of clearing debts between banks; but a 
lesson may be learned from the payments at the fairs, of successful clearing 
between individuals. There is no reason, in theory or in practice, why 
clearing may not, to a considerable extent, be practised between individuals 
mutually indebted. The history of these fairs furnishes abundant exempli- 
fication of this most economical and effective of all the modes of payment. 

50 
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The history of these celebrated banks furnishes other lessons which will 
richly repay the most careful attention. They demonstrated the efticacy of 
circulating deposits as a means of payment, and that the deposits were just as 
effective when they consisted of a debt due from the Government, as if they 
were gold or silver; and they showed that it was possible to keep the 
amount of this public debt, as held by the depositors in the banks, within 
a range of amount which not only prevented depreciation, but kept the de- 
posits always from fifteen to thirty per cent. above gold and silver. 

The distinction between credit—the confidence which men place in each 
other, and which induces them to defer the day of payment for goods pur- 
chased—and the credit system has not, in our view, been sufficiently ob- 
served. The credit system springs from credit; there could be no credit 
system without the exercise of that confidence which accepts a future in- 
stead of a present payment. The two processes are, however, wholly differ- 
ent; credit refers to confidence, and to the postponement of payment ; the 
credit system refers chiefly to the mode of payment. It is that system by 
which the payments for commodities are separated from the transactions to 
which they belong, and made a separate business. More than nine-tenths 
of all the payments of industry and trade are effected through the processes 
of the credit system. The payments thus made are in no degree connected 
with, nor dependent upon any reference to, or any employment of the pre- 
cious metals. The credit system is that by which men set-off the debts 
which others owe them against those which they owe to others. This, of 
all modes of payment, involves the least risk, and is the most effective, 
satisfactory and economical. No currency can be more suited to pay a man 
with than that which he has issued himself. It is that which the credit 
system employs; and it may be added, that this system keeps books of ac- 
count for those who avail themselves of it, in which they take credit for 
what others owe them, and are debited with what they owe others. 

The magnitude and complication of the credit system conceal its details, 
and render it, as a whole, difficult of comprehension. It is only by severe 
and continued analysis that the processes of this vast system of payments 
can be even partially displayed to the view of the reader. 

Books of account may be regarded as one of its most effective agencies. 
The merchant who debits a manufacturer five thousand dollars for raw 
materials in the course of six months, and gives him credit for finished 
goods to the amount of seven thousand dollars in the same period, is very 
willing to unite with his customer in discharging ten thousand dollars of 
this debt by balancing the account between them, leaving only two thou- 
sand to be paid otherwise than by the balance. The merchant and his 
customer each receive payment of five thousand dollars without money or 
currency. Each is paid with the debt he owes; the book is the evidence 
of the debts, and the balancing is the act of payment. 

The issue of promissory notes by each of these parties for the five thou- 
sand dollars does not alter the nature of the transaction, but only the mode 
of payment. The notes, instead of the books, become evidences of debt ; 
and if the notes are exchanged directly, no other payment is necessary. If 
the merchant finds it for his interest to negotiate the note held by him, the 
complication commences. But the debts to be paid are not increased ; the 
real nature of the business remains the same ; the parties have only changed. 
The merchant receives the amount payable to him from the person to whom 
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he negotiated the note; and with the amount so received he can pay the 
note given by him to his customer ; and this customer can, with the amount 
so received, pay the amount of his note negotiated by the merchant. It is 
the same when both parties negotiate the notes they take; both remain 
debtors for the notes they gave, and both receive the amount needful to 
pay, from the parties to whom they transfer the notes. It is thus with all 
who give and take notes in the course of their business ; they use the notes 
they receive to effect the payment of the notes they give; and it is the 
same with bills of exchange. 

To effect this, further complications and devices become necessary. A 
class of men is formed, who make it their business to deal in these securi- 
ties, or evidences of debt. If a banker or broker purchases the two notes 
given by the merchant and his customer, it is obvious that both receive the 
means from him to pay the notes, of which he has become holder and 
owner. The process of payment between them will be very simple, if the 
banker merely give each of the two parties credit on his books for the pro- 
ceeds of the notes purchased of them. Their respective checks on these 
credits pay off the whole indebtedness, except the interest deducted for the 
time the notes had to run, which interest they must pay in other funds, 

Banks become, in this way, substantially book-keepers for their cus- 
tomers. They discount promissory notes and bills of exchange at their in- 
stance, giving them credit in account for the proceeds ; the banks can well 
afford to take checks upon these proceeds in payment, because they give 
nothing else for the paper; and every check given in payment reduces the 
liability of the bank to that amount. The customers of the banks are in- 
debted in large amounts for.notes given, and are creditors in large amounts 
for notes received; the notes are all either discounted by the banks, or 
placed in them for collection ; and the banks thus represent both creditors 
and debtors. So far as the banks have issued bank-notes, or given credit . 
for promissory notes and bills of exchange, they can receive them in pay- 
ment, for it is their own currency. Their liabilities to the public are for 
bank-notes, and credits on deposit; and the return of these in payment is 
a redemption, to that extent, of their liability. 

The books of the banks furnish, thus, a mode of adjustment by which 
the customers are enabled to apply their credits to the payment of their 
debts. The profit or commission of the banks is the interest for the time 
the discounted notes have to run. Promissory notes placed in the banks 
for collection are usually paid in the same way: the banks can afford to 
take their own currency for these also, because it is, to that extent, a further 
redemption of their debt to the public. So far as the indebtedness of the 
customers of the banks is mutual, it is readily extinguished, for to that 
amount the debtors hold credits sufficient to make their payments. Every 
one who has a balance to pay, must do it, of course, to the satisfaction of 
the bank. It is by the operation of this process that the discharge of much 
the largest portion of the debts annually paid in the United States is 
effected. 

This process continues with a regular step, because the notes held by 
the banks mature day by day, and must be met; the proper fund to pay 
them is that which the banks gave for them, and this is not only the most 
abundant, but the most accessible. The demand for this fund is, therefore, 
as strong and constant as the necessity of paying commercial paper at 
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maturity. In becoming chief creditors of the men of business, the banks 
issue a currency which would not otherwise exist, and which becomes a 
medium specially adapted, in quantity and kind, to pay every debt due to 
them. The debts payable at the banks are the proper absorbents of the 
currency issued by the banks. This currency is good, and attains circula- 
tion because it is in demand, not only by all the debtors of the banks, but 
by all who are their debtors. Such a large and constant demand, in fact, 
makes this currency available to a very wide extent. 

The debtors of the banks become such by giving promissory notes for 
commodities of trade in general use; and they stand ready to receive for 
these commodities that bank currency which will pay their debts. The 
tendency of this currency is, therefore, and should be, to flow back to the 
banks in extinguishment of debts there payable. 

In this, as in many other things, where the largest advantage is found, 
there is found also the greatest danger of abuse. The great demand for 
this currency, arising from the urgent necessity under which debtors to the 
banks are placed, of paying their notes as they mature, invests the bank 
currency with the full power of money; for that which will pay such a 
vast amount of debt is needed by so many, that it will purchase whatever 
ean be obtained for money. The banks seem thus to have it in their 
power to manufacture money, and they are importuned to lend this cur- 
rency as if it were money. Their power of safely issuing it is limited strictly 
to the demands of those who require it to pay debts maturing in the banks. 
It can only be good when the debtors of the banks are able to purchase it 
from the hands of the public, and when they do so purchase it to pay their 
debts in bank. It is not money ; it has only this function of paying debts 
in bank, and circulating as a substitute for money, under the stimulus of 
the demand for it by the debtors of the banks. 

The banks have, however, at various times and places, fallen largely 
into the error of lending their currency as money; and there have been 
many occasions and periods when their debtors became unable to return it 
to the banks ; and then it was often found that the promises of the bank 
were worth not so much as the paper on which they were printed. No 
more of this currency can be issued safely than the banks can find not merely 
safe men to borrow, but men who have something with which they can 
actually redeem it from the hands of the public, and restore it to the issuers, 
If the circulation is not kept active by the demand of the debtors, and if 
they do not return it at as rapid a rate as that at which it is issued, pay- 
ment will be demanded of the banks at a rate with which they cannot 
possibly comply. This abuse of issuing currency without due precaution, 
and in amounts wholly unjustifiable, is the most common, and one of the 
worst abuses of banking; and it occurs from ignorance far more frequently 
than from fraud. 

The remedy for these evils which has been most relied on, is that of 
placing the banks under stringent obligations to pay their currency on de- 
mand in specie. This would be a complete remedy, if compliance were 
possible ; but that is not the case—far from it. It involves a stock of the 
precious metals in the country equal to the deposits and circulation of the 
banks, and applicable to this purpose of remaining in the banks as a security 
for their issues. Security, absolute security, should be required of the 
banks; but it is surely an error to assume that the security must be gold 
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or silver. There are many ways of securing debts, but gold and silver are 
rarely thought of as security ; yet it is required of the banks to three times 
the quantity in the country. The banks are required to hold this security 
for public benefit, which involves two great absurdities; one, that the 
banks should bind themselves to perform an impossibility ; the other, that 
they should be the holders of the security on which the public is to rely. 

The fact that bank currency can, to a certain extent, perform the fune- 
tions of money, is only incidental; it is not its office, nor special purpose. 
Because its special use, however, gives it this power, and therefore opens a 
wide door of temptation to abuses and over-issue, security becomes neces- 
sary not only as a restraint, but to make good losses and damage. ‘This 
security should, therefore, not only be such as can be given, but such as 
would be always safe and available; and the banks should not be the 
holders of it. 

The exaction of payment on demand by the banks in coins for all their 
issues, is not only a demand with which they cannot comply, but it has 
served further to obliterate the distinction between bank issues and money. 
So long as no demand is made upon the banks, it is assumed that their 
issues are convertible at the will of the holder. They obtain, by this means, 
a higher credit and wider circulation; and that is looked upon as money 
which is, by theory, convertible, and which is assumed to be so in practice. 
The temptation to both banks and borrowers is thus increased, and the 
volume of bank issues swelled, until a collapse becomes inevitable. As the 
special function of bank currency is to pay debts to the banks, the rule of 
issue should be not what they can put into circulation, whether deposits or 
notes, but what they can reeall by the payments of their debtors; for if 
they do not return the notes, the banks can never redeem them. 

In all the processes of industry and commerce, there is probably no 
absurdity tolerated equal to that practised by the banks, of discounting the 
ere of their customers running from two to six months, and giving their 

ank-notes or credits payable on demand in coins. The persons who give 
these notes take from two to six months to arrange for their payment; the 
banks intervene, abolish the credit which the course of trade dictated to the 
parties, and become responsible for the whole instanter. 

The Banks of the United States incur this liability every year, to the 
extent of not less than $3,000,000,000, and are at no time free from a de- 
mand for less than $500,000,000 in specie, a quantity more than double 
that in the country, and tenfold that held by the banks. There is no con- 
ceivable plan by which the banks could fulfil this engagement. It would 
be impossible for the drawers of the paper thus taken by the banks to 
anticipate the maturity of their obligations, and pay them in coins; any 
law framed to enforce such anticipation would be regarded as the height 
of absurdity and injustice. It is this fearful blunder which has made 
banks of circulation the terror of many minds, and the object of such pre- 
judice and reprogch as scarcely has a parallel. Whilst they fulfil their 
legitimate functions of purchasing individual paper with their own currency. 
and receiving that currency again in payment, their usefulness is admitted 
and extolled ; but whenever the sole test of their soundness is applied, and 
payment in coins for their issues is demanded, they have no choice but to 
be ruined, or to ruin their customers, They cannot pay their notes and 
deposits in gold or silver, and must suspend, or commence a contraction of 
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the currency, which works a public injury many times greater than the 
eapital of the banks concerned; it not only ruins individuals, but causes 
the sacrifice of a vast amount of property, and works a still greater loss by 
depreciation. 

If this test of paying all liabilities on demand were applied to the 
richest firms in the nation, they would all fail. That the banks undertake 
thus to pay does not alleviate the absurdity; for, on the one hand, they 
should not be permitted to undertake an impossibility ; and on the other, 
no reliance should be placed upon a security absolutely unavailable. 

We im upon the banks, as a test of their solidity, a condition which, 
when the time of trial arrives, becomes a scourge to the whole community 
in which they are situate. It is a test which enables the banks to resist 
the fulfilment of their engagements by inflicting a grievous calamity upon 
the public. When called upon to pay on demand, they resist it with all 
the powers of attack and defence they can wield; and they claim to be 
sound, not unfrequently, because they have hurt the public more than the 
public has damaged them. 

In place of this dangerous condition, the banks should be required to 
give ample security for both their notes and deposits, and that security 
should be lodged with the State; they should be required, under severe 
penalties, to keep their issues at par with specie. Their notes and deposits 
should, at all times, be receivable for any debts due to them, or payable at 
their counters; but they should not be bound to pay specie in any other 
way than it is payable by their customers; that is, at the maturity of the 
paper discounted or purchased by them. If the individual paper taken by 
the banks averages two months to maturity, then their customers have 
these two months in which to employ the bank-notes and deposits issued 
to them in payment of their debts in and out of bank; and during that 
period of adjustment, the banks should be exempt from any demand for 
specie upon their issues so employed, both because they are performing a 
legitimate office for which they are specially adapted, and from which they 
could not be withdrawn without serious evil; and because the credit on the 
= for which they were exchanged is not expired. The claims of the 

anks on the public ought to proceed pari passu with the claims of the 
public on the banks, 

On this principle, the issues of the banks would be absorbed in payment 
of debts due tothem. If not so absorbed, the banks should only receive 
in payment that which will redeem them when presented. Whatever 
liabilities of the bank are not thus redeemed, should be amply covered by 
available security. 

The practice of paying or extinguishing debts by the process of clear- 
ing, now becoming so common among the banks, is not new. Three 
centuries ago, a very large proportion of the payments of central Europe 
were made in that way. Then it was effected, on a large scale, between 
individuals ; now it is wholly confined to the banks. . Then it was the 
chief mode of accomplishing the vast payments arising from the trade of 
the multitudinous fairs of that period; and it so continued, until other 
modes of commerce supplanted that of the fairs, The clearing at the fairs 
was simply a process of setting-off debts against debts—the same, in effect, 
as balancing book accounts. A. said to B., you owe me a thousand florins; 
pay that amount for me to C., to whom | am in debt. This being done, 
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A. is acquitted, and thus the process goes on. It is obvious that the final 
balances, among hundreds assembled for that purpose, m y be reached by 
setting-off mutual debts, and drawing verbally on each other at sight, where 
the process involves more than two persons, aud thus continuing to pay, 
until the result is reached of those who have more coming to them than 
they had to pay, and of those who had more to pay than they had due to 
them, The conclusion of the whole was, that the balances to pay were 
the exact amount of those to receive. 

The mode of payment which had most prominence in -_ transactions, 
after clearing began to lose its importance with the decay of the fairs, was 
that of circulation. This was practised not only at the great Banks of 
Venice and Genoa, but also at the deposit banks which succeeded them. 
The same money in a bank, or the same credits upon the books of a bank, 
was by this method kept circulating or passing from person to person, ac- 
complishing a continued circle of payments. Its effectiveness did not come 
to an end, for it moved in a circle embracing nearly the same parties, grad- 
ually passing from the men of one generation to those of another. This 
circulation is still in full vigor in the Bank of Hamburg, and other survivors 
of the deposit banks of the seventeenth century ; but it has no counterpart 
in our more modern institutions. The deposits in our banks are the pro- 
ceeds of discounted commercial paper. The credits issued by the banks, 
of which these deposits are composed, are absorbed and wholly extinguished 
whenever they are paid to the banks. Their place is supplied continually 
by new discounts and new credits. 

This mode of payment by circulation of the same money, or the same 
fund, as, for instance, national debt, differs from clearing. In the former, 
it passes from hand to hand, performing all the payments its successive 
owners can effect with it. If these owners were seated at one table, they 
could circulate a sum in coins from hand to hand to the same effect, and 
see the money before them at the same time. But if seated at the same 
table, they could extinguish a large portion of their debts by simply exhibit- 
ing their claims, and balancing or clearing them, so far as mutual, and by 
verbal transfers, as in the fairs, until the final balances were reached, seldom 
over five per cent. on the amount paid. 

Clearing is, beyond all question, the simplest, the most economical, and 
when applicable, the most efficient of all modes of paying debts. It is 
precisely analogous to balancing accounts. Parties who are in business 
relations arrange to ascertain daily, or at convenient times, the state of their 
mutual claims; and having verified, extinguish them by set-off. The banks of 
New York extinguished among themselves in that way, in 1857, upwards 
of $7,000,000,000, or upwards of $20,000,000 each day, upon which the 
daily balances did not exceed five per cent. This enormous sum is cleared 
in New York alone, without the use of any currency or medium of pay- 
ment whatever. It is done by evidences of debt bearing the items of 
mutual claim, by a statement of the amounts, and by the processes of a 
balance. 

The banks in other cities avail themselves also of the economy and 
facility of this process. These clearing establishments have been gradually 
improving their methods, and we believe there is yet room for progress in 
that respect, not only as between banks, but that the same principles 
and processes are susceptible of many applications between individuals. 
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This would not only be an advantage to those who may adopt them, but 
would exert considerable influence in reducing friction in the operation of 
the money and credit systems. A comprehensive treatise on this subject, 
in which the subject should be thoroughly treated in reference to its possible 
applications to clearing between individuals, would be an important ad- 
dition to commercial literature. The fact that those who give credit to the 
greatest extent take it from others most liberally, and that the object of 
such persons is to apply their credits to pay their debts, furnishes sufficient 
ground upon which to build such an inquiry. 

The subject of interest has engaged our attention upon only two or 
three points. Interest is almost exclusively considered in the light of a 
charge for the use of money. No adequate explanation of the term interest, 
as now very generally employed, can be given from that point of view. 
Strictly speaking, very little money is lent upon interest ; there is probably, 
in the United States, ten times as much interest paid as there is money lent 
upon interest. We do not regard the proceeds of discounted notes, whether 
they take the shape of bank-notes or bank deposits, as money. They are 
merely the credits or securities of the bank substituted for those of indi- 
viduals. Yet these bank-notes, but more especially the deposits, are really 
the chief medium of payment. The fund upon which interest is chiefly 
paid, is that which stands in the banks under the name of deposits. The 
two great items of interest paid in this country are the deduction made 
from notes and bills of exchange sold or discounted, and loans of amounts 
deposited in the banks, the proceeds of discounted paper. 

Gold and silver are seldom lent upon interest; they are never sought 
for as a medium of payment, because a check upon a bank is preferred. 
Gold will command no higher rate of interest than a credit in bank. When 
interest has advanced even one or two hundred per cent., there is no cor- 
responding advance in the precious metals. The current rate of interest 
depends upon the facility of obtaining the needful supply of that fund 
which is usually employed in paying debts. It is not the plenty or scarcity 
of this fund which determines the rate of interest, so much as the disposi- 
tion of the holders. The fluctuations in its amount do not correspond with 
the fluctuations of interest. It often happens that the deposits in the banks 
are largest when the rate of interest is highest. 

There are many speculations about the level of the precious metals, 
about money flowing to one country and from another: this flux and re- 
flux, when applied to problems of interest, furnish no light, Within the 
range of trade, foreign or domestic, the precious metals receive little im- 
pulse in any direction from the rate of interest; nor do they exert upon it 
any appreciable influence, except so far as the loss of specie by the banks 
may lead to a contraction of the currency. 

We have discussed the topic of prices more elaborately, perhaps, than 
was necessary for our purpose, which was chiefly to show that the relation 
between the quantity of money, or currency, and prices was not, by any 
means, so close as many have supposed. The notion long prevalent, that 

rices were exactly adjusted to the quantity of currency, is shown to have 
Co long since exploded. Among the innumerable influences which go to 


determine the general range and fluctuation of prices, the quantity of 
money or currency is found to be one of the least effective. 
This subject is specially important as bearing upon the results of fluctu- 
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ations in the issues of banks. Besides the fact, that quantity of currency 
has less effect upon prices than is generally supposed, it is to be taken 
into account that, for all the currency issued by the banks, there is a special 
and constant demand from the debtors of the banks, which prevents it 
from having as much influence as it might ctherwise have. The debtors 
of the banks having in their possession the whole range of commodities to 
which prices apply, are offering them for this currency, to secure it for their 
constantly recurring payments. Their constantly maturing obligations do 
not permit them to hold out for extra prices. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the subject of public payments, 
with the view of turning the minds of financial inquirers to a topic which 
has received too little attention. Public taxation has been largely discussed 
in many countries; but the mere question of the best mode of effecting 
public payments has not received the consideration it deserves. The history 
of productive industry and trade shows that, for the last six hundred years, 
where civilization has been highest, efforts to improve the modes of pay- 
ment have been incessant and most successful. From the origin of the 
Bank of Venice to the present day, in Europe, there has been no rest from 
attempts to facilitate payments, and economize the means and methods of 
payment. The motives which have so long and so continuously operated 
on the ranks of industry and of trade must have been not only strong, but 
well founded. 

That which has so constantly occupied the minds of men of business 
cannot be beneath the notice of governments, under the same circumstances. 
If the annual receipts into the Treasury of France are $300,000,000; if 
the annual receipts into that‘of Great Britain are $260,000,000; and if, in 
the United States, the Treasury annually receives $75,000,000, the mere 
method of receiving and disbursing these vast revenues must become an 
important consideration—very important, if we take the conduct of the 
most intelligent men of business, for ages past, as a criterion. This im- 
portance refers to the people from whom the revenues are collected, as well 
as to those to whom they are paid, and to the government itself, in regard 
to the facility and economy of its financial operations. 

A financial system should be specially adapted to the habits and cus- 
toms of the people for whom it is designed. No government can long de- 
part from the usages of its people, or disregard their modes of business, 
without paying some penalty, soon or late, for the mistake. We regard 
the present mode of administering the Treasury of the United States as in- 
volving this error, The habit of the people to employ paper currency and 
credit wherever they are applicable, is almost universal. This use would 
be still more general and uniform, but for restrictive laws, which the abuses 
of banking have provoked. In the face of this custom of the country, the 
public treasury has rejected the use of paper currency altogether, and re- 
serves for itself an exclusive currency of gold and silver. This policy has 
had, during nearly its whole existence, the extraordinary support of the 
California gold mines, and has not, therefore, developed fully the harsh and 
evil tendencies with which it is fraught. The day is approaching when | 
this system, if continued in its present shape, will create a financial disturb- 
ance great enough to shake the industry of the country to its centre, and 
endanger any administration which may attempt to uphold it. 

We have compared our exclusive system, as administered under the act 
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of 1846, with the financial systems of France and Great Britain, and find 
nothing in either to justify or encourage us in continuing a scheme of 
finance so fraught with peril to the interests of labor and trade. We refer 
to the manner in which that act has been carried out, not to its provisions 
as they stand in the statute book. Our system assumes at once the attitude 
of being independent of the people and the commercial institutions of the 
country. It has been very aptly called the Independent Treasury, for it 
admits no sympathy and no relations with the business or the interests of 
the people. In Great Britain, the exchequer leans upon the Bank of 
England, the greatest commercial institution of the country ; and in this 
way a sympathy between the movements of the exchequer, or public trea- 
sury, is established, which runs through and tempers, if it does not control, 
its whole operations, Besides this, the exchequer is a constant borrower 
from the people, to the extent of nearly the whole annual revenue upon 
exchequer bills. It borrows, in anticipation of the public revenue, from 
those who lend voluntarily upon short loans, and is thus enabled to dis- 
burse the revenue previous to its receipt. This is a great accommodation to 
a large class of lenders, who are pleased to have an opportunity of realizing 
interest upon short loans, and upon such undoubted security ; this class are 
thus kept in constant relations with the Government, and are prompt to 
supply the treasury with any required assistance in financial emergencies. 
The creditors of the public derive even more advantage from this mode of 
disbursement in anticipation; for the exchequer being always ready to 
pay, the whole payments of the annual expenditure are made not only with 
more regularity, but probably weeks, if not months, in advance of what 
would otherwise be the time. 

The present financial system of France, the result of a reform which 
has been in progress under the auspices of men of great ability and experi- 
ence for more than thirty years, is perhaps, in many aspects, the most per- 
fect of any now extant. It has rescued the finances of France not only 
from the greatest confusion and embarrassment, but has placed them in a 
more enviable position than those of any country in Europe. To the 
astonishment of the capitalists of Europe, the Government of France was 
able to borrow, in 1855, for the expenditure of the war in the Crimea, up- 
wards of $250,000,000, without resorting to the city of Paris, or capitalists 
out of France. Not only so, but the sum actually offered in the depart- 
ments out of Paris was $332,000,000, This offer to the Government was 
from 360,000 persons in the interior of France, very few of whom would 
have been lenders to the public but for the very excellent financial system 
which now prevails in that empire. 

In Great Britain and France, large use is made of treasury notes, called, 
in the one, exchequer bills, and in the other, Bons du Tresor. In both 
countries, the ministers of finance are permanently authorized to issue them 
upon certain principles, and under specific regulations. In England, the 
exchequer bills are issued and managed with a skill and success which 
nothing of the kind can surpass. In neither country has there been an 
over-issue of these treasury securities, for more than a generation past, In 
Prussia, a treasury currency in denominations as low as five dollars has 
been issued, for that length of time, and no abuse has occurred. It is very 
true, that the over-issues of the assignats during the French Revolution, 
of the continental paper curreney during the American Revolution, and the 
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later over-issues in Russia and Austria, are well calculated to create distrust 
in the minds of all whose attention is turned to the use of a paper currency 
for public purposes. But as this whole matter resolves itself into questions 
of knowledge, official integrity, and financial skill, it should not sum- 
marily dismissed, unless it is conceded that these requisites are beyond the 
reach of our government. When we remember the fact, that a bank can, 
with its own notes, or credits on its books, purchase commercial paper to 
the amount of millions of dollars, and that it can take its own notes and 
issues in payment of this commercial paper as it matures, thus providing a 
special currency for this purpose, and saving the use of millions of mone 
—when we know that many nations could pay the entire national expendi- 
ture in treasury notes, and that they could, of course, afford to take such 
notes in payment of all dues at their public treasuries, we should hesitate 
to give up the problem of a government currency as impossible to solve. 

The truth is, not only can it be solved, but it is of much easier solution 
than many others which constantly engage the attention of men in authority. 
The order, subordination, and numerous checks which now characterize our 
treasury department, are a far greater triumph of financial skill and good 
administration than would be the successful employment of treasury notes 
as a currency. Of course, such an issue by the treasury could only be 
upon a well-devised plan, and well-settled principles, to be as faithfully ob- 
served as are the present processes of the many functionaries of the Treasury 
Department 

The leading principle of every such emission of paper, as well as that of 
the banks, is to issue only so much as will return in the regular course of 
the business in which the issue is made. It is not, and should not be, the 
issue of so much as will not probably be returned for payment, but the 
issue of so much as will inevitably return in payment to the issuer. What- 
ever amount the return payments to the issuer will absorb, is a safe emis- 
sion; beyond that, all is unsafe. The Treasury of the United States could, 
in any year, issue one-fourth the amount of the estimated income in trea- 
sury notes; the next year, one-half; the following year, three-fourths ; and 
by the experience gained in three years, the officers intrusted with this 
duty could manage such emission without danger of over-issue. If the 
public would not readily receive them, they should not be issued at all; if 
they should fall below par, immediate measures should be taken, at any 
cost, to recall them in such quantities as would restore them to perfect 
equality with gold. 

The suggestions made in the chapter on public payments are chiefly 
intended to stimulate inquiry, and secure the attention of men whose ex- 
perience in financial affairs, and general knowledge of business, may enable 
them to throw some light on the interesting questions involved in the 
whole subject. 

Although it has not been our design to propose reforms, or even to 
give intimations of that kind, we cannot forbear introducing here a further 
remark on the subject of bank deposits. In our large cities these are of 
great amount, and upon their management depends very largely the state of 
the currency throughout the whole country. If city banks are constrained 
at any time, by a demand for the precious metals, to contract their issues, 
and to withhold the customary facilities of banking by refusing to discount 
commercial securities, the contraction of currency which ensues becomes an 
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occassion of loss and damage often tenfold greater than the amount of 
specie involved in the demand. A contraction of currency by the banks 
in New York soon extends its baleful influences throughout the whole land. 
The mischief becomes vastly disproportioned to its cause. It is in view of 
the magnitude of this evil, and of its frequent and inevitable occurrence, 
that we make a suggestion, dictated more by a desire to save the com- 
munity from harm, than to save the banks from any liability for specie to 
which they are justly exposed. The banks should be even more desirous 
to prevent these evils than to protect their reserve of coins and bullion. 

The danger of the city banks, which drives them to the measure of 
contracting the currency as a defence, arises mainly from liability to pay 
their deposits on demand in specie. Now, however great may be the diffi- 
culty of changing our present banking system, so far as bank-notes are con- 
cerned, it does not extend to deposits. These belong to the customers of 
the banks, residing for the most part in their vicinity, whose chief business 
with the banks is, through them, to apply their credits to the payment of 
their debts. This is mainly done by the proceeds of discounted notes, with 
an average of more than two months torun. The banks may propose to 
this large class, that the proceeds of discounts shall only be entered to their 
credit, payable in legal currency when the discounted paper matures, but 
receivable as now at all the banks for every debt payable there. This 
would insure the deposits, for every legitimate purpose to which they are 
applicable, ample circulation; indeed, they would be no less current and 
acceptable than they are at present. They could, with equal effectiveness, 
fill every proper function to which they are adapted. They would cease to 
be an object of overwhelming alarm whenever a demand for the precious 
metals occurred ; the banks could, therefore, in the face of such a demand, 
continue their discounts, and supply the usual facilities of payment, know- 
ing that the constant progress of payments to them would absorb all these 
issues of credit before specie could be demanded for them. 

Some modification of this plan might certainly be arranged by men 
with clear views of the subject, and suflicient experience in banking; the 
effect of which would be to place the city banks upon a safer basis than 
they have ever yet. rested on, and to take away from them all pretext for 
those sudden contractions of currency, which, whilst they are a scourge to 
industry and trade, make the banks themselves constant objects of reproach 
and detestation to a large class of the community. 

There is nothing in the law of legal tender to prevent this. The banks 
now agree to pay the proceeds of discounted notes on demand, and of 
course that law places them under the obligation of paying in gold or silver. 
But on the plan proposed, the banks would only agree to pay the proceeds 
at maturity of the discounted paper, with the additional stipulation that 
these credits would be receivable in all payments to the banks. Under 
such an arrangement the banks would, at all ordinary times, treat these 
deposits precisely as they do now; but in case of a demand for specie for 
exportation, they could choose between contracting the currency and re- 
fusing to pay specie, except under the terms of their contract with their 
depositors. 

The order in which we have presented the subjects of this volume 
seems to us the logical one; but we have no doubt there are many who 
will be more inclined to look first at what is advanced on the subject of 
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the credit system. This will naturally be the case with those who are 
already familiar with the subject. All such may commence their examina- 
tion at the seventh chapter, turning to the previous chapters only as they 
may find occasion, from the tenor of the matters discussed. 


THE USURY LAWS. 


Repiy or Mr. James GALLATIN TO THE PAMPHLET oF Mr. JoHN 
WHIPPLE. 


On Wednesday evening, March 2d, Mr. James Gallatin, at the invita- 
tion of the Young Men’s Association of Albany, read at the Assembly 
Chamber the paper recently read by him before the Board of Currency of 
this city, in reply to a pamphlet of Hon. J. Whipple, of Rhode Island, on 
the usury laws, Before reading his paper Mr. Gallatin made the following 
remarks : 

In the preface to an addition of Mr. Whipple’s pamphlet on the Usu 
Laws, published at Boston in 1857, will be found a letter of Hon. W. W. 
Wick, of Indiana, dated March 7th, 1849. On no occasion have I made 
any remarks on this letter, and now notice it, as it is connected with, and 
is calculated to throw some light on the important question of the cur- 
rency, which at this moment occupies so much of the attention of the 
legislature and of the country. The letter states, “That in Indiana the 
usury laws were repealed twelve or fourteen years ago, (in 1835,’36, ’37.) 
Many (persons) were sold out of house and home ere public attention was 
directed to the subject . Had the legislature not interfered and 
tied the hands of the spoiler, an immense amount of property would have 
changed hands in a few years.” We all know, that stimulated by the ex- 
ample of New York, (without duly considering the difference of position,) 
Indiana undertook the construction of the Wabash and Erie Canal; it was 
necessary to borrow money for the purpose of ae this canal, and the 
bonds of the State were issued. Theland in the neighborhood of the canal 
rose immensely in value. The years 1835 and 1836 were years of the 
wildest speculation and over-trading. The State of Indiana plunged heed- 
lessly into internal improvement speculations. The banks expanded the 
currency, and when the reaction came, and a contraction could not be 
avoided, some of these institutions, loaded down with fictitious paper and 
dishonored state bonds, were immediately swept out of existence. The 
bank of Mr. Biddle, styled the bank of the United States, after a year or 
two of vain struggles, broke down into hopeless bankruptcy. Not only many 
of the citizens of Indiana who had speculated wildly in lands became in- 
solvent, but the State itself could not pay the intereston its bonds, and had 
to resort to temporary expedients in order to pay the salaries of its officers. 
Now what does this detail of facts show? It shows in the clearest manner 
that that abyss of evils into which Indiana was precipitated, is to be at- 
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tributed, not to the repeal of the usury laws, but to a vicious administra- 
tion of the government and a monstrous profusion of paper money. 

I must now beg of you to indulge me for a little, while I bring before 
you a similar state of things as those which existed in Indiana, in a State 
where the usury laws were never abolished, and where the legal rate of 
interest always remained at six per cent. per annum, I mean the State of 
Kentucky. Let us recall to our minds the very memorable years, 1818, 
719, ’20, and draw salutary and instructive inferences. Divination is for- 
bidden to man, but experience is his privilege ; its lessons are to guide his 
conduct, and from what he has suffered he ought to guard against what he 
has to fear. The case of Kentucky affords a remarkable illustration of the 
very obvious truths on which we have now been insisting. In the year 
1818, forty-three new banks were chartered in that State. Thirty-five 
went into operation ; their nominal capital was between seven and eight 
millions of dollars, but their actual capital, what by making loans on 
their own bank stock, and similar devices, must have been very small ;- 
paper money became very abundant. There was a great expansion of the 
currency ; prices advanced, this was very agreeable to the speculator. But 
in 1819 a contraction of the currency took place, which caused a pressure 
on the money market—reduced prices—paralyzed trade—brought about 
failures. Some of these banks made for a short period a show of specie 
payments, then paid out notes, redeemable in 365 days after date ; but be- 
fore the close of the year few of them paid any thing. The State of Ken- 
tucky then adopted what is called the “ relief system,” stop laws, stays of 
execution, &c. The judges of the courts, however, declared those laws un- 
constitutional. The legislature established new courts, and judges were 
appointed friendly to the relief system. The people divided into two par- 
ties, and the contest was conducted with great violence. In 1826 the 
friends of the old courts elected a majority of the members of the legis- 
lature, and have ever since retained the ascendency. All parties now 
admit, that this relief system was the cause of great evil, as it tended to 
destroy the confidence of men in one another, and in the government ; for 
governments were established for the protection of property, to insure and 
maintain the religious fulfilment of all engagements lawfully contracted, 

The framers of the general banking law of the State of New York, 
deeply impressed with the dangers of an unrestrained and unsecured emis- 
sion of paper money, so fatal in its influence on prices, so distressing in its 
effects on the laboring classes, and so subversive of those principles of 
security to property, which are the foundation of all civil society, have, in 
order to remedy the evil, required the deposit of stocks and bonds and 
mortgages with the re of the banking department, as a security 
for the circulating bank notes; these securities, though many of them are 
unavailable in times of great commercial pressures, secure the ultimate 
payment of the notes. Some good has been achieved by this; but ex- 
perience has shown that this is not sufficient to prevent an expansion of the 
currency, which leads to over-trading, till over-trading again forces a con- 
traction ; thus producing those alternations of extravagant excitement and 
of fearful depression, which this country has so often experienced of late 
years. The deposits, or cash credits on the books of a bank, whether 
made in specie or bank notes, or arising from a note discounted by the 
bank, or from the collection of individual notes, or bills of exchange, are 
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liabilities of the bank, payable on demand, like bank notes, in specie. The 
bank notes and the deposits rest precisely on the same basis, for immediate 
payment, on the amount of specie in the vaults. Bank notes and bank 
credits, or deposits, are convertible into each other at the pleasure of the 
ssessor. We can in no respect whatever perceive the slightest difference 
tween the two; and the aggregate amount of credits payable on demand 
standing on the books of the several banks, we cannot but consider there- 
fore as being part of the currency of the United States. Merchants rely 
for the fulfilment of their engagements on their own resources ; banks, not 
only on their resources, but also on the probability that their creditors will 
not require payment of their demands ; this probability is always increased 
or lessened, in proportion as the liabilities of the bank are moderate or very 
great. The only efficient mode, therefore, of restricting the banks, is in 
the amount of their loans and discounts, in reference to the capital actually 
paid in; and in requiring them at the same time to have in their vaults a 
certain ratio of specie, as compared to their immediate liabilities ; = ex- 
clusive of their circulation of notes, as they have lodged security for their 
payment.) The efficiency of the first provision depends entirely on the 
reduction of the maximum of loans and discounts. It is the opinion of 
those, the best informed on the subject, that no bank should be permitted 
to extend its loans, including stocks, and every species of debt, beyond twice 
the amount of its capital. By the law of the State of Louisiana, no bank is 
permitted to let its specie at any time fall below 334 per cent. of its imme- 
diate liabilities. I cannot therefore believe that any valid objection can be 
made to a restriction of 25 per cent. The excessive and fatal expansions of 
the years 1836, ’37, and those of 1857, could not have taken place had 
the maximum of loans and discounts been properly regulated, and the 
banks at the same time been compelled to keep a fixed ratio of coin as 
compared to their immediate liabilities. The banks of Louisiana, where 
they are so restrained by law, did not suspend specie payments in 1857. 
The Governor of the State of New York, and the superintendent of the 
banking department, both urged in their communications to the legis- 
lature, in January, 1858, the passage of an act fixing a minimum of specie. 
And certain banks of the city of New York, members of the Clearing-house 
Association, at the commencement of the same year, feeling the necessity of 
having a restraint upon the discount lines of the banks, agreed among 
themselves to keep at all times 20 per cent. of their net deposits in coin in 
their vaults; this is too small an amount, and experience has also shown 
that several of the banks do not consider this agreement as binding upon 
them ; and when there shall arise any considerable demand for specie 
growing out of an unfavorable state of the foreign exchanges, or from any 
other cause, it will be found that nothing but a legal enactment strictly en- 
forced, will have the desired effect. Also at a meeting of the said associa- 
tion, held in March, 1858, it was proposed to enter into an agreement, if 
all concurred therein, not to allow interest on deposits or balances of any 
kind, because, as it was asserted,“ A bank having committed the first 
error of paying interest on deposits, is therefore compelled, by the neces- 
sities of its position, to take the second false step and expand its operations 
beyond all prudent bounds. Forty of the forty-six banks who composed 
the association, signed this agreement; three expressed their willingness to 
sign it, but the three remaining refused absolutely their assent, and the 
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agreement was not consummated. Let it not, however, be supposed that I 
state these facts to serve as an apology for myself and for those who think 
and act with me; the measures of reform that we propose require no 
apology. I believe now, as I have always believed, that they are calcu- 
lated to promote the best interests of the people, and that those who either 
by their action in the legislature, or the exertions of their talents out of it, 
may contribute to remove the defects existing in our monetary system, will 
have done themselves the greatest honor and the country an essential 
benefit. 

The suspension of specie payments in 1837 was felt in New York as a 
great calamity. We learn “that a small, but determined party ” viewed 
the suspension in its true light—a state of disgrace and reproach, in which 
there could be no wholesome revival of trade, and not to be tolerated be- 
yond the year granted by the Legislature. New York resumed trium- 
phantly in May, 1838. In 1857 the banks of the city of New York, with 
a specie reserve of only 12 millions, loaned out $122,000,000, although at 
the time the foreign exchanges were unfavorable to the country—they 
speedily saw their error, and in September of that year, by a rapid con- 
traction, endeavored to turn the exchanges; in this they succeeded, but 
were in October forced to suspend specie payments, in the midst of a violent 
panic. The occurrence was looked upon as twenty years before, as a national 
calamity ; and the banks immediately adopted, unanimously, a resolution 
in favor of the earliest possible resumption; but within a few days, there 
were symptoms of the same opposition to resuming specie payments, that 
had been manifested in 1837. This time, however, the advocates of a pro- 
longed suspension and inflation, were within our own State ; in 1837 they 
were in other States. But the movement for resumption was vigorously 
sustained by the more conservative banks; and they could have resumed 
in ten days after the suspension, as, in consequence of the previous contrac- 
tion, all the exchanges had become favorable, and coin came pouring in 
from all quarters; indeed, the day after the suspension $100,000 in specie 
was brought into the National Bank, to be exchanged for the bills of that 
bank. This, however, was refused; but it was desirable that the whole 
State should resume simultaneously with the city, and the volume of paper 
money of the country banks there, was fortunately small enough to enable 
the city banks to take it up. This delayed the resumption 60 days; but it 
was highly beneficial to the credit of the State, for if the stocks lodged with 
the Bank Department had continued to be thrown on the market, they 
would have fallen still more in value; as it was, they fell nearly 25 per cent. 
The speedy resumption and beneficial result have vindicated the wisdom of 
that measure, and those who were opposed to it, now frankly confess, that 
“time has shown ” it to be a substantial and permanent resumption. We 
had conceived, that there could be but one sentiment in reference to the 
suspension and resumption of 1857—that there could exist no other than 
a feeling of sympathy, and the greatest pain, for the distress which then 
unfortunately existed throughout the State—thousands reduced to the 
greatest misery by the ruin of trade ; fifty thousand working people thrown 
out of employment in the city of New York alone—the excruciating tor- 
ments of the mind experienced by all classes of the community ; do not 
these prove by their sad memories, that some remedy is required, some 
checks, and reforms needed—and here I cannot but express my astonish- 
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ment that a gentleman for whom I have the highest regard—whose sin- 
cerity I cannot doubt—but whose judgment, in this respect, seems to be 
most unaccountably perverted, express the opinion “ that the late suspen- 
sion and resumption have simply brought out into bold relief the perfection 
of our free bank system, in its connection with our currency.” 

May I now venture to intrude upon you an allusion to my personal 
feelings : those who acted with me, as well as myself, were, in 1857, assailed 
and distressed by ungenerous appeals to our feelings. We were asked how 
we could, under existing circumstances, advocate, and endeavor to enforce, 
a speedy return to specie payments—persevere in the trial of a rash experi- 
ment, and in the pursuit of a hollow theory. Believing that the banks 
were bound by the strongest legal and moral obligations to resume specie 
payments whenever they were able to maintain such payments, that “there 
could be no wholesome sound trade under a depreciated currency, and 
that a restoration could as easily be effected in two months as two years 
—these appeals, however painful to receive, had no influence on our con- 
duct—we had a duty to perform :—Immediate relief was then, in a great 
degree out of our power, and it the more becomes us now to trace the calami- 
ties with which we were then afflicted, and to endeavor to prevent their re- 
currence. It is on this principle that I am anxious that all necessary 
checks and reforms should be applied to our monetary system—a system 
which, if let alone, will again lead to ruinous fluctuations in trade and in 
— of all commodities—a system which alike undermines the sober 

abits and the moral feelings of the community ; which injures the good 
man in the earnings of his labor, and takes from the rich man all security 
in his property—and which every succeeding convulsion must add to our 
inability to bear it. 


Pennsylvania Canals,—The sale of the State canals has been finally consummated, 
Mr. Moorhead, the President of the Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company, having just 
concluded with the Governor, State Treasurer, and Attorney General, the closing act 
of the entire transaction, namely, the paying over to the commonwealth, as provided 
in the third section of the law authorizing the sale, 75 per cent. of the excess of the 
price, three and a half millions, at which the canals were sold to the Sunbury and 

ie Railroad Company. This excess amounted to two hundred and eighty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. This payment completes this very important sale, 
and we are glad to see it has been done with a promptness auguring well for the good 
faith of the companies in the vigorous prosecution of the road to completion. If the 
— of the company shall succeed in his efforts to complete the road through to 

rie during the administration of the present Executive of the State, as he promises 
to do, we think he may fairly lay claim to the title of the Napoleon in railroad en- 
terprise. It will be a great achievement.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Banking in New Orleans in 1858. [April, 


BANKING IN NEW ORLEANS IN 1858. 
(From the Commercial Bulletin.) 


Ir has not fallen to the part of the historian to record a year of more 
remarkable and extraordinary events, so far as our city is concerned, than 
the year now élosing. ‘The great commercial and financial crisis of 1857 
must take precedent. In the midst of health, plenty and abundance, with 
the agriculturul products of the Southwest commanding the highest prices, 
without intestine troubles, with overflowing granaries throughout the coun- 
try with which we are connected, free from the causes that produced the 
revulsion of 1825 and 1837—that is, without over-trading, over-banking— 
without undue extravagance in our living and in our personal habits, with 
our crops all forwarded to market and paid for; in fine, from no other 
causes but fear and a financial contagion, the forgetfulness of confidence, that 
ever beacon light of a commercial community, a panic came, done its worst 
and passed off, leaving as a memento the impregnability of our banking 
system, the soundness of our community, and exhibiting to the commercial 
world the inflexibility, the solvency, and punctuality of our merchants, 

The panic and revulsion attracted the attention of the President of the 
United States, in his message to Congress ; alluded to in all the messages 
of the chief magistrates of each State to their respective Legislatures ; called 
the attention of many writers of eminence, and at last a committee of the 
British House of Commons was appointed to examine and report on the 
great crisis which swept over the civilized world, and with all the various 
reports, writings and debates, no two reports correspond. The committees 
of the British Parliament called to their aid in their investigations the first 
accountants in the realm. The report has only just been made public, 
from which we take the following extract. After stating the failure in 
England of thirty houses, showing liabilities for forty-five millions of dollars, 
and assets estimated at ten millions, the committee also remark on the sys- 
tem of accepting : 

“ Besides the failures which arose from the suspension of American re- 
mittances, another class of failures is disclosed : 

“ The nature of these transactions was the system of open credits which 
were grarted—that is, by granting to persons abroad liberty to draw upon 
the house in England to such an extent as had been agreed upon between 
them ; those drafts were then negotiated upon the foreign exchanges, and 
found their way into England, with the understanding that they were to be 
provided for by maturity. They were principally provided for, not by 
staple commodities, but by other bills that were sent to take them up. 
There were no real bases in the transaction, but the whole affair was a 
means of raising a temporary command of capital for the convenience of 
the individuals concerned, merely a bare commission hanging upon it; a 
banker’s commission was ail that the houses in England got upun these 
transactions, with the exception of receiving the consignments, probably, of 
goods from certain parties, which brought a merchant’s commission upon 
them ; but they formed a very small amount in comparison with the amount 
of credits which were granted. One house, at the time of its suspension, 
was under obligations to the world to the extent of about £900,000.” 
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Banking in New Orleans in 1858. 


Condition of the Banks of New Orleans on Saturday of each Week, 
Jrom the 1st of September, 1857. 


1857, Circulation. 


Sept. 5,...... $8,365,679 
Sept. 
Sept 19, 
Sept. 7,978,404 
3, 7,884,944 
7,548,484 
6,196,459 
5,786,589 
5,263,999 
5,151,039 
4,728,824 
4,306,089 
4,128,374 
4,124,304 
4,188,859 
4,244,042 
4,336,624 


4,535,951 
4,775,539 
4,797,616 
4,767,816 
4,803,071 


March 6, 
March 13, 6,299,975 
6,651,484 
7,068,240 
7,572,094 
7,693,534 


7,945,884 
8,033,124 
7,972,649 
7,954,829 
7.916,858 
7,965,482 
7,943,212 
7,645,244 
7,823,034 
7,969,059 
7,671,824 
7,452,104 
7,334,414 
7,231,179 


- 


Deposits, 


$9.415,314 


9,433,543 
9,584,651 
9,790,454 
9,350,630 
8,543,671 
6,501,409 
6,330,248 
6,638,162 
7,832,992 
8,726,358 
9,087,132 

10,021,443 
9,838,073 
4,993,370 

10,996,494 

11,579,049 


11,948,905 
11,703,207 
12,323,508 
12,573,173 
12,678,696 
13,282,610 
14,368,835 
14,640,936 
14,494,794 
15,274,909 
15,421 499 
15,765,084 
15,792,554 
15,453,850 
15,912,945 
15,640,948 
15,589,151 
15,416,862 
15,274.311 
15,035,182 
15,096 528 
14.648, 164 
14,628,613 
14 454,467 
14 714,302 
14,641,257 
15,014,883 
14,114,217 
14,078,294 
13,864,925 
13,860,161 
13,625,443 
13,564,756 
13,164,958 
13,343,338 


Specie, 
$6,223,975 
6,135,267 
6,254,235 
6,435,051 
5 644,917 
5,409,524 
3,228,379 
3,608,775 
3,912,625 
5,665,738 
6,757,164 
7,402,019 
8,037,032 
8,500,124 
8,841.370 
9,942.880 
10,320,714 


10,505,183 
10,669,711 
10,592.617 
10,693,330 
10,844,746 
11,187,398 
11,110,763 
11,095,597 
11,061,832 
10,967,225 
10,978,759 
10,897,866 
10,947,636 
10,848,605 
10,962,570 
10,854,012 
10,798,455 
10,829,452 
10,615,539 
10,408 675 
10,394,638 
10,299,135 
10,257,170 
10,312,737 
10,208,900 
10,422,580 
10,678,519 
10,755,126 
10,877,768 
10,936,870 
10,992,147 
10,825,063 
10,912,875 
10,806,910 
11,173,021 


Total Loans. 


wo =. $24,043,228 
24,565,027 
24,537,037 
24,376,558 
24,438,047 
23,582,380 
22,570,992 
21,567,482 
21,053,835 
20,243,192 
19,545,971 
18,464,189 
17,851,794 
17,758,178 
18,069,088 
17,818,222 
17,741,355 


16 149,456 
17,876,016 
17,876,016 
17,535,689 
17,655,024 
17,395,159 
17,730,154 
17,846,701 
17,940,331 
18.712,785 
18,910,607 
18,987,570 
19,290,889 
19,774,547 
19,925,509 
20,250,166 
20,115,231 
20,231,279 
19,903,807 
19,945,230 
20,260,028 
20,333,323 
20,397,811 
20,353,176 
20,437,677 
20,944,016 
21,293,609 
21,062,361 
21,138,296 
20,919,677 
21,147,311 
21,003,261 
21,073,748 
21,218,642 
21,465,648 


Exchange. 
---- $2,085,340 
eee 1,905,311 
2,039,280 
2,165,885 
2,364,863 
2,403,010 
2,298,84 
1,912,663 
1,938,728 
1,947,846 
2,209,244 
2,482,801 
3,029,908 
3,243,893 
2,838,878 
3.526,929 
3,951,212 


4,414,622 
4,736,842 
5,095,711 
5,201,368 
5,037,902 
5,931,789 
6,624,651 
7,124,477 
7,623,757 
7,919,602 
8,220,005 
8,776,620 
8,880,791 
9,147,768 
9,221,359 
9,034,422 
9,221,299 
8,754,111 
9,159,848 
9,417,159 
9,184,271 
8,899,770 
8,779,060 
8,534,174 
8,720,257 
8,105,778 
7,902,245 
6,970,157 
6,427,930 
6,348,192 
6,105,242 
5,844,132 
5,263,035 
4,652,889 
4,081,875 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


Report oF tHE Boarp or CurRENCY TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
State or Lovuistana, January, 1859. 


(EXTRACTS. ] 


& 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, of the State of Louisiana, in 
General Assembly convened : 


Tue undersigned, members of the Board of Currency, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report of the condition of the Banks of this State during 
the year 1858. 

The Bank of America has paid in $507,800 of her nominal capital of 
$1,000,000, which is an increase of $321,990 since our report in January 
last. The Crescent City Bank has paid in $1,020,300 of her nominal 
capital of $1,032,000, which is an increase of $394,385 since our last re- 
port. The Banks have regularly placed the Board of Currency in posses- 
sion of their daily movements and weekly statements, and the several ex- 
aminations made by the Board, of the books and vaults of the Banks, have 
proved the statements, without exception, to be true reports of their con- 
dition. The regular monthly reports of the condition of the Banks have 
been published, in accordance with law, in the State paper at Baton Rouge. 

Since the last annual report of this Board, the amount of actual coin, 
in vault, of the several Banks, bas been at all times greatly in excess of the 
requirements of law, and the aggregate amount of specie now held by 
them is more than one-half of their total cash liabilities, while their balan- 
ces of foreign and domestic exchange are unusually large. This exhibit of 
strength seems to be accompanied with the acquirement of handsome pro- 
fits, which has enabled each institution to declare handsome dividends to 
its shareholders, and yet further increase its reserved or surplus funds, 

The Banks are compelled by law, every week to pay to, or to require 
to be paid by, each other, their respective balances in specie, and in order 
to comply with the law, they are obliged to transport from Bank to Bank, 
through the streets, in specie, the aggregate amount due from and to differ- 
ent Banks, always at more or Jess risk and expense; besides much time and 
labor is required to count the specie thus changing hands. These difficulties, 
and others consequent upon the present system of making the exchanges 
between the several Banks, have been obviated in New York by the estab- 
lishment of a “Clearing House,” with the object of effecting at one place 
the exchanges between the several Banks, and the payment, at the same 
place, of the balances resulting from such exchanges. The New York 
Clearing House is spoken of in the highest terms by those familiar with the 
subject, and some similar system, it has been suggested, would be of like 
utility here. 

As this is an arrangement of obvious convenience to the Banks them- 
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selves, they should, and no doubt will, at an early date, voluntarily co-oper- 
ate with each other to secure the advantages of that system. 

By the provisions of an Act “To appoint a Secretary of the Board of © 
Currency, and to define the duties of his office,” approved March 18th, 
1858, the Secretary of the Board is required to attend the sessions of the 
General Assembly, and to act ex-officio, as Secretary of the joint Committee 
on Banks and Banking of the General Assembly. This duty is inconsist- 
ent with the performance of other duties assigned the Secretary in New 
Orleans. We would therefore respectfully recommend the repeal of that 
— of the law requiring his attendance on the General Assembly at 

aton Rouge. 

During the year we have had to mourn the death of the Hon. George 
Eustis, President of the Board of Currency. Any eulogy from us can add 
but little to the many well merited tributes of respect already paid by the 
Courts, the Press, and the People, to his memory, and {o his ability as a 
public officer, and worth as a citizen. We cannot refrain, however, from 
making a record of the high estimation in which he was held by those 
with whom he served officially, and of the deep regret we feel, in common 
with his other fellow-citizens, that his worldly career has been closed in the 
midst of his usefulness, Ie was a profound jurist, an able and upright 
Judge, a competent and faithful officer in all the public trusts conferred 
upon him, and in all his relations in life, has left us an example worthy of 
imitation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Loean McKnieut, President Board of Currency. Anprew S. Her- 
ron, Secretary of State. R. A. Hunter, State Treasurer, E. Mcl- 
HENNY, Secretary. 


New Or.eEans. 


Comparative condition of the Banks of New Orleans for the last ten years, 
on the last Saturday of August for each year. 
Loans & 

Specie, Circulation. Deposits, Discounts, Exchange. 

$6,907,387 $4,556,660 $6,077,840 $18,746,489 $1,291,187 

4,607,508 6,515,542 15,072,890 1,495,807 

8,950,854 6,792,140 15,742,096 1,272,540 

6,770,886 8,220,000 14,%63,917 ‘1,168,607 

6,456,360 8,652,822 16,737,698 1,088,458 

6,289,014 10,160,817 18,285,110 1,928,207 

5,946,289 9,152,874 19,349,270 1,570,677 

7,442,550 10,653,795 28,512,278 2,684,029 

8,825,894 9,706,008 24,294,933 2,965,624 

6,781,599 18,848,988 21,465,648 4,081,875 


The following is the law by the Legislature at the last ses- 
sion, granting to the Citizens’ Bank the right to extend the bonds of the 
State : 


An Act “to equalize the loan to,mortgage stockholders of the Citizens’ 
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Bank of Louisiana, by an extension of five hundred thousand dollars of the 
State Bonds due in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine.” 


Whereas, by a petition of the mortgage stockholders of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Louisiana, it appears that a large number thereof are deprived of the loan to which 
they are entitled under the several acts reviving, in full, all the rights and privileges 
of the original charter ; now, therefore, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana, 
in General Assembly convened, That the Board of Directors of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Louisiana be, and they are hereby authorized to extend, by indorsement or otherwise, 
for a period not exceeding twenty-five years, five hundred thousand dollars of the one 
million two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars of bonds of the State, in favor 
of said bank, due on the first of February, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, at the rate 
of interest which said bonds now bear; provided, that said sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars shall be exclusively appropriated to loans on stock to such stockholders 
as have not the loan to which they were entitled under the charter; said loans to be 
made under a new appraisement of the property, and not to exceed, in the aggregate, 
the five hundred thousand dollars aforesaid, nor, on each share, the amount remaining 
due in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine on the stock on which the full loan was origi- 
nally borrowed ; and provided, further, and as an additional guarantee to the holders of 
said bonds, that any sum or sums which the Board of Directors may have already 
carried or shall hereafter carry to the credit of the ‘ Reserve Fund” of the banking 
department of said Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana under the compact of the 26th July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, between the cash and mortgage stockholders, shall 
not be distributed until the five hundred thousand dollars of bonds, extended as afore- 
said, shall have been paid and returned to the State Treasurer, at the expiration of 
the twenty-five years aforesaid. 


Avrrovep March 17th, 1858, 


As the banking question is now before the Legislature of New York, it 
may be well to quote from the “ Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Louisiana Legislature on banks and banking,” in which the evils of small 
bills are clearly defined : 

“ Politically, the tendency of small bank notes is, undoubtedly, to drive 
away the precious metals from the country where they are allowed. Their 
comparative superiority for daily use and transportation, offers an induce- 
ment which can hardly be resisted ; their intrinsic worth is lost sight of, in 
view of the apparent worthlessness of the material, being only a represent- 
ative of value, and not a value of itself. Hence the depreciation of the pre- 
cious metals, and their exportation to those countries where the science of 
banking is unknown, until a sudden revulsion in the public mind, causing 
an immediate demand for coin, enhances the value of the latter beyond its 
proper measure. The smaller the circulating notes the sooner will precious 
metals emigrate; and every citizen of Louisiana may well remember the 
time when, by the abundant issue of the shinplaster circulation of the former 
municipalities of New Orleans, gold, and even silver change of the smallest 
description, had almost become a rarity. 

* * * * * 

“In a social point of view, it is necessary that Government should 
guard the working classes against the impositions, losses, or even panics, to 
which bank paper is subjected. The mechanic who receives two dollars a 
day, or twelve dollars a week, must, under no circumstances, be allowed to 
suffer in the payment of his salary, from the consequences of a commercial 
crisis or fluctuation. For him the means of information are limited, and 
want often drives him to accept the price of his hard-earned wages in any 
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currency his employer may choose to give him, Should a crisis arise, how- 
ever short, he is the first, nay, the only sufferer: fur he cannot hold on to 
his paper money until the bank has resumed payment. The eager cravings 
of hunger, the wants of his family, urge him to part with that note at any 
sacrifice whatever; and the lynx-eyed shaver is not wanting in exaggerating 
the fears which the poor man entertains as to his ability to procure his daily 
bread, until finally compelled to give himself up to the mercy of the greedy 
and heartless speculator. As a general thing, all the loss which this class 
of the community may positively suffer, in case of the temporary suspension 
of an ultimately solvent bank, is actually incurred by him within a few 
days after said suspension, That time elapsed, the people are no longer 
interested ; and it is the stock-jobber and speculator who looks forward to 
the eventual realization of his doubtfully acquired gain. 

To guard against such evils is the sacred duty of the lawgiver; in 
fact, that duty to the poorer classes of society is paramount to all others in 
connection with banking institutions. Therefore, your committee have 
come to the conclusion to recommend the prohibition, by all lawful means, 
of the circulation of bank notes under twenty dollars.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The official Reports of the country banks of Massachusetts for February, 
1859, as compared with February, 1858, show an increase, of loans $5,500- 
000 ; specie $430,000; deposits $2,400,000 ; circulation $4,200,000. We 
annex the monthly summary of these items: 


Date. Loans, Spesie, Deposits, Circulation, 
Oth. OD, TAM icncscessactes ° 41,521,781 1,368,278 6,018,806 9,960,523 
Feb. 27, 41,556,977 1,338,547 6,195,788 9,887,107 
April 8, 41,919,954 1,449,814 6,278,299 10,572,096 
May 1, 1858 ° 42,552,879 1,515,324 6,904,881 12,126,174 
*June 5, 42,192,966 1,609,785 6,789,551 11,996,000 
July 3, bes ececcecesecee 48,824,141 1,752,894 6,972,261 12,390,189 
Aug. 31, ° 44,251,340 1,890,158 7,470,629 12,868,697 
Sept. 4, 18: 45,020,410 1,915,950 7,921,124 12,844,266 
Oct. 2, 18! 45,874,051 2,000,404 8,118,182 13,576,518 
Oct. 30, 18% ‘ 45,765,997 1,977,225 8,638,568 18,980,873 
Dec. 4, 18% 45,817,604 1,872,088 8,882,498 14,043,416 
Jan. 1, 46,081,432 1,844,548 8,266,868 18,804,461 
Feb. 5, 47,083,641 1,819,124 8,563,260 14,089,445 





* On and after this date the two banks at South Boston are included in the monthly 
statement of country banks ; they were previously returned with the banks of Boston. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue subject of life insurance (or assurance as termed in England) forms 
the text of an elaborate and valuable article in the Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1859. The reviewer takes up the subject from its first introduc- 
tion in England in the year 1698, and follows its history through the spec- 
ulative times of the South Sea Bubble, and the remainder of the eighteenth 
century ; followed up by statistics as to the progress and condition of the 
science to this period. 

Life insurance was at first looked upon with much jealousy wherever 
introduced ; and even to this day many persons look upon it as an attempt 
to interfere with the ways of Providence. When the first life office was 
opened in England, the amount upon any one life was limited to 500 
pounds sterling for a man under forty years of age, and to 300 pounds for 
aman between forty and sixty. At this day it is common for a person to 
be insured from twenty to forty thousand dollars. 

The annual premiums received in the United States for life insurance 
are about seven millions of dollars, while in Great Britain, with a popula- 
tion about the same as that of the United States, the annual premiums are 
about twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars. The “ Equitable Company,” 
with an experience of ninety-seven years, has an accumulated fund of 
£6,976,000, or over thirty-four millions of dollars; a vast sum to be held 
in trust by any one set of men, to meet contracts that will not mature, in 
many cases, for fifty or sixty years hence. 

The reviewer gives an exhibit of seven leading offices in England and 
Scotland, selecting those whose management and financial position are 
most favorably considered ; and with these (seven in number) the annual 
income amounts to twelve millions of dollars—accumulated funds of 120 
millions, and existing contracts amounting to fifty millions sterling. These 
seven companies are enumerated by the reviewer to be the following, be- 
ginning with the “ Equitable,” established in 1762. There are other well 
established but less wealthy companies, to which the reviewer does not 


allude : 
Particulars of Seven Principal Offices, as ascertained June, 1858. 


Accumulated Gross Sums 
‘unds, Annual Income, Assured, 
about about 


2 F £ 

Equitable, ---- 6,976,000 .... 430,000 .... — 9,580,000 
(with additions.) 

Scottish Widows’ Fund,... 1815 .... 3,194,000 .... 409,178 .... 9,000,000 
--+» 4,655,000 .... 470,000 = .... ~—-8,500,000 

2,600,000 ..., 320,000 .... 6,180,000 

3,110,534... = 309,873 ew. = 3,945,950 

1,500,367 .... 275,331 .... 6,500,000 

1,695,062 .... 241,000 .... 6,089,534 


.---82,454,000 .... 249,714,000 
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The experience of the English companies has taught them lessons 
which they were little prepared to learn; and these curious ones amongst 
others : 

I. That, notwithstanding the salubrity of the country, its freedom from 
the excitement, solicitudes, nuisances, and confinement of the towns, yet the 
mortality, taken at all ages together, is annually less in town assurances 
than in those of the country. 

II. That although from the experience of the government annuity 
office, females were always considered longer lived than males, yet the 
mortality amongst assured females is greater than amongst females; and 

III. That the mortality in assured Irish lives is greater than either 
amongst town or country lives, and very nearly approaches (all “6 being 
taken together) to within five per cent. of the Northampton table. This 
conclusion was drawn from 8,391 Irish male lives, and 845 female lives. 

The experience of life offices in the city of New York, is to the effect, 
that while the local business is profitable, that of latitudes south of Mary- 
land, is otherwise, even at the additional rates charged. The risks of life 
in California, New Orleans, Alabama, Georgia, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
other Southern States, are considered extra hazardous. The subject 
of life insurance is receiving increased attention throughout the United 
States. The accumulated funds in the hands of ten offices in and near 
New York are over twelve millions of dollars—a trust fund that will not 
be wholly disbursed for fifty or sixty years hence. 

The amounts at risk at the end of the year 1858 were over 130 mil- 
lions of dollars, being contracts for indemnity in more than forty thousand 
cases. These are from official data, and it would be desirable to have 
similar returns of the foreign companies doing business in this country. 
But these, if made at all to government, are not published for the use of 
those desiring life insurance. The contracts for life insurance cover such a 
long period of time, that it is obviously important to all insured, or about 
to be insured, to select such offices as have a solid reserve fund, and whose 
affairs are managed with a strict and consistent regard to the law of con- 
tracts, and upon acknowledged principles of the law of mortality. A re- 
cent case before our courts, where a policy held by a husband on the 
life of his wife was deemed to be invalid, has, we are glad to say, been 
settled so far as the mere technical grounds are concerned. The case 
will be tried on its merits, the defence being, that fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion were used by the insured at the time of the application. 

There are various and important considerations in the selection of a life 
insurance company for obtaining a policy. We hold that these are 

Ist. Has the company established its premiums upon a sound and un- 
questionable basis, so that the revenues shall always be sufficient to in- 
demnify the policy holders ? 

2d. Is the company in the hands of upright and intelligent men, who, 
as directors or trustees, are conversant with the subject of life insurance, 
and who may be relied upon to maintain, with strict integrity and upon fair 
and equitable grounds, all contracts of the company? We make this 
remark, because in a recent instance where it was proposed by a London 
office to amalgamate with another, it was found, on strict inquiry, that the 
premiums and income of the office were actually insufficient to cover re- 
— of their risks; in other words, that the company was in- 
solvent, 
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3d. Are the investments such as will secure an accumulation of funds 
to meet all engagements of the company ? 

The following extracts will illustrate the positions of the reviewer : 

“ Among the monetary institutions which in recent times have attained 
to a remarkable development in this country, few are worthier of attention 
and examination than the societies for life assurance. They are, in fact, 
our bankers for posterity, and as such are quite as important as ordinary 
banks of deposit—perhaps even more so; for we can exercise considerable 
vigilance over the latter, but the results of the operations of the former must 
be left to a period when we ourselves shall have passed away. Nor are they 
of inferior importance in the amounts of money dealt with, for it was com- 
puted, in 1849, that one hundred and fifty millions were assured in the 
English offices, and thirty-four millions in the Scottish. In all probability, 
the sums at present assured in the offices of the United Kingdom, amount 
to, if they do not exceed, two hundred millions sterling! All, therefore, 
that concerns the early history, the present and future prosperity, and the 
management, conduct, and fundamental principles of these assuciations, 
must be of moment to those who are connected with them by personal re- 
lations, and to some of the most essential interests of society. These are 
the topics which we propose to treat, especially adverting to some points 
with which the general public, and even most of the persons assured in the 
varic us offices, are commonly found to be imperfectly acquainted. 

“ Referring, in the first place, to the earliest history of these establish- 
ments, we discover their dawn in the Mercers’ Company of London, which 
as long ago as 1698, settled the sum of £2,888 per annum asa security for 
the yearly payment of £30 during the life of any widow whose husband 
had, during his health, subscribed £100 to the fund. Married men, under 
forty, might not subscribe more than £500, or, under sixty, more than 
£300. But the scheme did not prosper, and in 1699 a similar institution 
formed, under the name of ‘The Society of Assurances for Widows and 
Orphans,’ in like manner disappeared—neither of these societies having 
correct data to guide and guard their operations, which, however, were ex- 
tensive. Soon afterwards, however, in 1706, another society was establish- 
ed under the title of the - Amicable Society,’ or ‘ Perpetual Assurance,’ and 
incorporated by charter ; its principle is that of mutual assurance, and to 
the credit of its promoters it endures and flourishes to this day. 

“ About the same period the mania for producing institutions of assur- 
ance appears to have reigned to a considerable extent. One Charles Povey, 
the very next year after the establishment of the ‘ Amicable,’ projected a 
company in Hatton Garden for four thousand healthy persons between the’ 
ages of six and sixty-five, under the name of ‘The Proprietors of the 
Traders’ Exchange House” Shortly after the same Povey,—who seems to 
have been the prototype of modern ‘ getters up’ of assurance offices—pro- 
jected the ‘ Sun Fire Office,’ and sold it to certain purchasers, who, under 
the settlement in April, 1710, constituted themselves into a company. 
Other companies, such as the ‘The York Buildings’ Company,’ and ‘ The 
English Copper Company,’ were formed for the purpose of assuring the 
lives of particular classes of persons, as members of the army and navy, cler- 
yymen, schoolmasters, &c. But the most singular of these speculative at- 
tempts were called ‘little goes,’ in which a number of persons combined to 
subscribe five shillings every alternate week, on condition of £200 being 
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paid to each subseriber’s heirs and executors after death. In another in- 
stance, a payment of five shillings per quarter entitled the subscriber's repre- 
sentatives to receive £120 upon his demise; while the ‘ Fortunate’ office 
undertook to promise £200 for a marriage portion to such as paid two 
shillings per quarter, As might be supposed, most of these attempts were 
unsuccessful or fraudulent; but, as a chronicler of the times observes, 
‘ These schemes sharpened the invention of the thrifty, and almost imme- 
diately every street in London abounded with insurance offices, where 
policies for infants of three months’ old might be obtained for short periods. 
From these they diverged into other ages and various descriptions of 
persons,’ 

“Tt appears from ‘Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce,’ that out of 
above two hundred visionary schemes set on foot at the period of which 
we are speaking, only four existed at the time he wrote; and two of these 
have since perished. Curious research has discovered the names of some of 
the absurd schemes put forth by the fertile projectors of that age. Good 
and sound undertakings were hawked in Change Alley, together with com- 
panies ‘ for importing jackasses,’ and ‘ fatting hogs.’ Every conceivable kind 
of speculation was carried on under the title of ‘ Insurance Wagers.’ Some 
of these establishments wagered £30 against £100 that King William the 
Third (who was then carrying on war with France) would not reduce the 
city of Namur before a given date; others wagered on the period of favor 
to be enjoyed by the mistresses of some foreign potentate ; and wagers were 
actually laid on the sex of the notorious Chevalier D’Eon, as to whether he 
was a male, as he pretended to be, or a female, as he was reputed to be. 
A common stake at hazard was the duration of the lives of persons be- 
lieved to be upon their deathbeds; nor was the author of ‘ Every Man his 
own Brother,’ very far wrong when he declared, that the decease of per- 
sons was hastened when they saw themselves insured in the public papers 
at 90 per cent. 

“The Equitable boasts that it has never, ‘ but in two instances, disputed 
a claim out of its numerous and vast engagements.’ This is remarkable for 
a society that has paid away, in all forms, twenty-nine millions sterling! 
But other societies might speak of similar freedom from dispute. Unex- 
pected judicial decisions, affecting life policies, sometimes oecur. Such is 
the late decision in the Court of Common Pleas, as to the invalidity of 
policies in cases of death during the days of grace, that is, the seven or 
fourteen days allowed for the payment of the premium after the date at 
which it is really due. Their validity had never been questioned before— 
and, naturally enough, policy holders were extremely alarmed. We should 
not have thought that such a question would have been raised. Now, 
however, offices are publishing their readiness to pay claims becoming such 
during the days of grace, and it would be well that they should all follow 
the example of a certain institution which inserts this clause in its pol- 
icies. 

“The annals of life assurance, if made public, would reveal some remark- 
able instances of fraudulent assurance, and some few where there were good 
grounds for the darkest suspicion of murderous contrivance. The old case 
of Thomas Griffith Wainwright was very clear. He first heavily insured, 
and then destroyed the life of his sister-in-law, Helen Abercrombie. That 
of Palmer, the poisoner of Rugely, is too recent to require more than 
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an allusion ; yet it is only in the middle of 1858 that the Prince of Wales 
office obtained the legal cancelling of Palmer's policy for £13,000. It is 
to be feared that other cases have occurred, which could not be brought 
home to the guilty parties. Although these foul schemes are rarely at- 
tempted, yet all the offices require to be on their guard against conceal- 
ment of disease and assumption of unreal health. Good medical examina- 
tion of every proposer is the principal safeguard which an office can adopt ; 
but especially by means of provincial agencies, bad or indifferent lives are 
frequently accepted. Those who are familiar with the various offices know 
that there is a scale of strictness amongst them, and that while most of them 
are sufficiently guarded, there are others where the entrance is comparativel 
easy and the procedure brief. The ordinary rule is to decline lives which 
have been refused at any other office; but we have known a man rejected 
one day at one office, and accepted the next day at another on the usual 
terms. Agents, too, are reluctant to act for an office which they consider 
too rigid in its judgments, The motto of every honorable company should 
be—No business rather than bad business ; or—Immediate rejection rather 
than early claims. The recent instance of the Joddrell assurance is a re- 
markable instance of not only the liability of an office to be deceived, but 
also of its deceiving others.” 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND FINANCES OF FRANCE, 
From the London Economist, January, 1859. 


Tue flattering report of the condition of the French finances presented 
to the Emperor some weeks ago by M. Magne, the Minister of Finance, had 
been looked forward to with great hopes by speculators in public securities. 
It had oozed out for some weeks before, as our intelligent Paris correspond- 
ent more than once remarked in his weekly communications, that the re- 
port would be very favorable,—so much so, that it could not fail to pro- 
duce a good impression upon the Bourse. The report came. No one will 
deny that it presented a most flourishing aspect,—though its great length, 
its flowery language, and in some respects its obscurity, were calculated to 
deprive it of no small share of the effect it might otherwise have had. In- 
telligibility in matters of business is the first necessity :—succinctness, the 
next. The strong points simply, and above all clearly, stated, in financial 
documents, always make them most effective. To surround them with 
verbiage, in M. Magne’s manner, is to rob them of half their force. It cre- 
ates a suspicion, not unfrequently well founded, that there is something to 
be hid by the cloud of dust. But if there was one favorable point which 
that report established with tolerable clearness, it was the impression which 
it was calculated to produce that the income and expenditure of France had 
been brought to an equilibrium, and that there was no deficiency to be 
made good. The effect produced on the Bourse was not what had been ex- 

ted. Perhaps, as the character of the report had been no secret for a 
fortnight before, its influence had been anticipated, as generally happens 
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in such cases. To use the technical phrase, the event had been “ dis- 
counted,” 

But there was something more than this. There was a more solid rea- 
son for the depression which ensued, in place of the elation that was ex- 

ted. A narrower examination of the report showed that, if the equili- 
brium had been gained, it had been by the aid of loans, and not altogether 
by revenue. This fact has naturally attracted considerable attention to the 
course of French finance of late years. An impression generally prevailed 
that it had become almost the normal state of the French Exchequer, that 
the expenditure exceeded the income,—that this was nothing new, though 
not on that account the less dangerous. The investigation, however, which 
has been made by the aid of official documents, leads to an exposure of 
facts more serious than was imagined. In the present condition of Europe, 
and at a time when events may lead to new loans, it is a matter of no small 
importance to the monetary world that the precise facts in relation to the 
public debts of Europe should be known. 

The history of the French debt since the conclusion of the war in 1814, 
furnishes a very striking proof of the evils of excessive expenditure during 
peace. Perhaps there is no more remarkable fact in connection with the 
career of the first Napoleon, than that at the end of his great European wars 
the public debt of France amounted only to £50,646,108, the interest upon 
which was £2,532,304. We do not pretend to say, however, that that 
must be taken as the measure of the incubus left upon France at the close of 
those struggles as their consequence. We have seen some curious calculations 
which pretended to prove, that France suffered more in her industries by 
those wars than England did by her National Debt. But be that as it may, 
at the time of the restoration of the Bourbons they found a debt of only 
£50,646,108, and an interest to provide for amounting to £2,532,304. As 
soon, howev.r, as France entered into the enjoyment of a permanent peace, 
the expenditure began to exceed the income. Either the power of the 
Chamber over the Minister must have been very imperfect, or it must have 
been exercised with great laxity. The Bourbons occupied the throne for 
sixteen years of perfect peace till 1830 :—when they fell, the public debt 
of France stood at £177,068,977, and the annual interest at £7,976,688. 
The expenditure had, therefore, exceeded the income upon an average in . 
each of the sixteen years by the sum of £7,900,000. Louis Philippe com- 
menced his reign with an annual charge for debt exceeding that of 1814 by 
no less than £5,444,384. He was said to be a strong-handed Monarch, 
and to have accomplished and wise Ministers. Did they benefit by the 
lesson which the late administration of the finances during the previous 
reign should have taught them? Louis Philippe remained on the throne 
till 1848. We have no precise account of the state of the capital of the 
public debt when he abdicated. But an official account gives the annual 
charge at the time as £9,771,488, being an increase during his reign of 
£1,794,800, which shows that on an average of the whole eighteen years, 
the expenditure must have exceeded the income by about £3,400,000 a 
year. The first accounts we have after the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
show that on the Ist January, 1851, the public debt of France st at 
£213,825,492. From that time it has increased most rapidly, as the fol- 
lowing table of the debt at the commencement of each year since that 
time shows :— 
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Pusuc Funprep Dest or FRANCE ON THE Ist OF JANUARY IN EAOH YEAR. 


Francs. z 
Wc .< SC anetoane 5,345,637,260 ,at 25f to the £) 218,825,492 
5,516,194,600 220,647,784 
ee Ree 5,577,504,586  ..eese06 228,100,180 
5,669,655,012 226,786,200 
6,082,877,852 248,815,112 
Bethe ccecscisves 7,558,040,822 802,821,632 
8,031,992,466 - $21,279,696 
8,422,096,777  ..eeeee. 886,883,868 


This table shows that in seven years the debt of France has increased 
by no less than £123,058,376, or at the rate of £17,579,768 a year. No 
doubt this perigd includes the two years of the Russian war; but even if 
we deduct £60,000,000 for the loans applied to that purpose, we have still 
a balance of increase for the period of £63,058,376, or at the annual rate 
of £9,008,339. The increase in the last year ending the Ist of Jan., 1858, 
was £15,604,232; and we are informed that for the year just concluded it 
will certainly not be less. On the Ist of Jan., 1855, the annual charge of 
the debt is stated at £9,457,708; on the Ist of Jan., 1858, it was £12,435- 
200—-so that in three years the annual interest to be provided for increased 
by no less a sum in round figures than £3,000,000. We have thus the 
broad fact before us, that from 1814 to 1858, a period of forty-four years, 
of which forty-two were years of peace, and only two of war, the public 
debt of France increased from £50,646,1C8 to £336,883,868 ; and the 
annual interest to be provided by taxes from £2,532,304 to £12,435,200. 
It is by this means that what is called the equilibrium of income and ex- 
penditure has been attained. And when it is considered that the price of pub- 
lic stock depends much more upon the fact whether it is increasing, or is 
stationary, or is decreasing in amount, it will be easily understood why 
English Consols, which have been rather reduced than increa ed in amount 
during that period, should stand at 954, while French Three per Cents. are 
only 684. 

sn = a consideration of these facts, to which we have adverted in detail, 
and the knowledge that even during the last year a similar means cf eking 
out the income had been resorted to, that interfered with the anticipated 
favorable reception of M. Magne’s report. Since then no doubt other cir- 
cumstances of a more grave character have occurred to depress still further 
the spirit of speculation,—and to lower the price of all classes of securities. 
The panic which has prevailed in Paris since the Emperor’s speech to the 
Austrian Minister, must have proved to him that, in contemplating a war, 
he must consult other interests than those of an ardent army longing for 
employment in the field. 

It may in one sense be said that we in England are not in a condition 
to criticise other countries upon the subject of national debts. If we con- 
sider only the question of amount, no doubt that is so. If we refer to mod- 
ern management of the finances of the country, then the best test of that 
is the relative price of the respective securities. In another number, how- 
ever, it is our intention to institute a comparison between the debt of this 
country and that of others—not, indeed, that we think we have any thing 
tu boast of on this head. 
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NEW CANADIAN SILVER COINS 
OF 1858. 


TWENTY CENTS. 


The new coins issued in England for circulation in Canada have made 
their appearance in that country, and some of them have crossed the border 
and reached our citizens, Several sets of them have been obtained by the 
directors of the Mint in Philadelphia, to whom frequent inquiries have 
been made as to their value compared with our own silver coin. In order 
to give information on this subject, Mr. Snowden has furnished the follow- 
ing statement from the assayer of the mint :— 


Assay Orrice, U. S. Murr, Feb. 17, 1859. 
Hon. J. R. Ssowpen, Director of the Mint, &c. : 

In compliance with your request, we present the following statement 
in regard to the new issue of silver coins for the Canadas by the British 
Government. You are aware that the coins have been awaiting some pre- 
vious formality of proclamation, and have just been put in circulation, con- 
sequently we have been able to obtain very few specimens; our examina- 
tion will afford, however, a satisfactory conclusion as to the intended stand- 
ards of weight and fineness, and will answer the question whether there is 
a designed conformity to the currency of the United States. 

In respect to nomenclature, they have abandoned shillings and pence, 
and have adopted the decimal system, in accordance with which there are 
three silver coins of 20, 10, and 5 cents; besides copper cents, which we 
have not seen. The amount of coinage is said to be quite large. 

First, as to weight, they do not harmonize with us; the coinage in- 
dicates a standard of 15 hundredths of an ounce (three pennyweights) for 
the 20 cent piece, the smaller pieces in proportion. Our half dollar, being 
40 hundredths, would make 16 hundredths for 20 cents. Next, as to fineness: 

52 
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they do not harmonize with us; they adhere to the British or sterling 
standard of 925 thousandths fine. ‘This is a departure from the decimal 
system of nine-tenths, which being practically the standard in almost every 
country of North and South America, may be considered American, Third- 
ly, in respect to value, this must be stated in two ways. If it be asked 
what is the intrinsic value, as compared with our coins, then the 20 cent 
iece falls below. two of our dimes by three-fourths of a cent nearly. If it 
asked what will their 20 cent piece, full weight, produce at our mint, at 
bullion price, then it is worth 18% cents, nearly. It is therefore not inter- 
changeable with our currency. But by a calculation based upon the in- 
trinsic relations of the British coinage to our own, so as to be able to turn 
pence into cents, we find the 20 cent piece is regulated in its weight by the 
silver shilling, and is in due proportion thereto, or so nearly that the ad- 
vantage of having an even number of pennyweights was taken into ac- 
count. 

What effect it will have upon the currency of the two countries, espe- 
cially along the boundary line, to have two kinds of dimes, it is not easy 
to foresee. J. R. Ecxre.pr, 

Ws. E. Dusois. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I.—The American Numismatical Manual of Currency or Money of the Aborigines 
and Colonial, State and United States Coins. With historical and descriptive notices of each 
coin or series, By Montrovitte Witson Dickrson, M.D. One volume 4to, pp. 256. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price six dollars. 


We have here a full and complete history of the coins of our country, which, com- 
mencing with the lignite, shells, wampum, &c., terminates with the present highly 
finished coins of our mint. It is interesting to trace the gradual progress made in the art 
of coining, and also to note the different devices which have been impressed from time to 
time upon the coins of this country. The object of the present work is to establish 
the origin, and faithfully describe the coins and coinage of our country, from the 
earliest period down to the present time. The collecting the coin necessary for 

nting a perfect history of our coinage has involved much labor and expense, and 
. Dickeson deserves the thanks of the public for the manner in which he has pre- 
pared this volume. The introduction contains a general history of coins from the 
earliest date to the year 1820. Part First contains data under the heads of Measures, 
Weight, Standard, Sterling, Coins, and Coining; Part Second is devoted to Aboriginal 
Coins; Part Third, to Massachusetts Currency; Part Fourth, to Colonial Coins ; 
and Part Fifth, to the Coins of the United States Mint. There are some nineteen 
a9 of fac-similes of the different coins. These plates are handsomely executed. 
gold coins are represented in gilt, the silver in silver, and the copper in bronze. 
The volume is indeed one which will be highly prized by all who are interested in the 
subject to which it is devoted. 


I1.—On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold ; the Commercial and social Con- 

which may Ensue, and the Measures which it invites. By MicHar. CHEVALIER, 

ember of the Institute of France, &c. Translated from the French, with Preface, 

by Richard Cobden, Esq. Demy octavo, price 5s. This work has not yet appeared, 

in its present extended form, in France. The French and English editions will appear 
simultaneouly, 
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The Missouri Legislature of 1859.—The number of laws passed is unprecedented, 
but nearly all of them are of the most trashy and worthless description. All the really 
at measures of the session—every thing in which the State has a direct interest, and 
Sy which her credit is to be affected—received the go-by; and for this the democratic 
party will be held directly responsible. Tbe Pacific Railroad, which almost every in- 
telligent man in the State expected would receive aid sufficient to complete it to Kan- 
sas City, or at least to keep it going until the fall session, did not receive a dollar; 
and nothing was given even to ballast the North Missouri to the junction with the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Road. Never were the interests of a great State so complete- 
ly abandoned and set at naught. The session may, indeed, in reference to the rail- 
and other important interests of the State, be regarded as a great failure—even 
worse than a failure.—WMissouri Republican. 


Money by Express.—Reference has been made by the daily papers to a package of 
money in the hands of one of our leading express companies, which had been under- 
marked by the house shipping it. The question has been argued pro and con., con- 
siderably in the street. The express companies claim full pay for carriage of all 
moneys intrusted to their care, and hold that a party shipping $5,000 by express, 
and marking it $4,000, and paying therefore only the carriage on $4,000, defrauds 
the company of the amount of charges on $1,000—the insurance being an entirely sep- 
arate matter, done by the underwriters; seldom, if ever, by the express companies, 
The case in question has been settled by the admission of the brokers that they had 
taken a wrong view of the matter, and were willing to pay for all moneys that had 
been so carried by them heretofore. 

The question of the liability of express carriers for more than the amount of value 
specified in their receipts has been decided in two or three different states in favor of 
the carriers; but the rights of the matter, as to undermarking a package, seem so 
far to remain, as we stated, an open question, dependent as yet entirely upon the views 
of the parties in interest, as to the right and honor involved between business men in 
fair transactions. 


Pennsylvania Sinking Fund.—In pursuance of a recent notice given by the State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania, the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund met at Harrisburg 
on Thursday, Dec. 16th, and opened the proposals made for the sale of five per cent. 
State Loans, as follows :— 

. 96% per cent. 
“ 12,000 90 at “ 
42,203 73 at 
2,000 00 at....... eeccceeee 98 
67,529 78 at 
14,543 96 at 
100,000 00 at.....0. sates 974 


Subscribers to Railroad Stock.—The suit of the Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad 
Company against the executor of James W. Fry, which has been pending in the 
Greenup Circuit Court for several years, has at last been decided in favor of the Rail- 
road Company. This suit was brought by the Company to enforce the payment of 
about $3,200, subscribed as stock by Mr. Fry, in 1852, to the capital stock of the 
Company. Subsequent to the subscription, the road, as originally located, was changed 
80 as to strike the Ohio river bottom where Ashland is situated. This change caused 
a great deal of complaint among the stockholders at Catlettsburg, and many of them 
have refused to pay their stock in consequence thereof. In consequence of this re- 
fusal, suit was instituted against Mr. Fry and others, to enforce the payment of their 
subscription, and the case here referred to is the first one which has been decided. 
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Central Park Fund Stock.—Proposals received at the Comptroller’s Office, March 
11, 1859, for $308,400 six per cent, Central Park Fund Stock, redeemable in 1887: 


No, of 
Name. Lb Rate, Amount, Accept'd, 


1.—Marie & Kanz wees 101.00 2... $25,000 
2.—F.8. Winston, Pres’t «oe» 100.80 .... 100,000 
Do .-» 100.80 .... 100,000 

Do sees 101.80 4... 100,000 
3.—T. B. Satterthwaite eee 100.05 .... 25,000 
Do sees 100,12 2... 25,000 

Do cooe BUGIS .ccs, 96,000 

Do coos 100.26 .... 25,000 
4.—Ward & Co eee 100.71 .... 100,000 
100.81 .... 100,000 

100.91 .... 50,000 

coos TOI ccs’ TOD 

5.—McKim & Co., Balt sche WOE. dean 5,800 
6.—P. W. Engs, Pres’t seo par. .... 10,000 
7.—Frank Vincent eooe 101.01 .... 10,000 
Do eee 10150 4... 10,000 
8.—H. Von Glahn oses WEED ices 2,000 
9—Wolfe, Dash & Fisher cone, MOET ince . SR 
10.—David Holmes ere arr 2,600 
11.—J. T. & J. G. Frost & Co Foor eee 5,000 
12.—Meritt Trimble, Trea cose 101.02 .... 60,000 
18.—P. Harmony’s Nephews & Co. 264 .... 101.00 .... 26,400 
14.—E. J. Brown, Pres’t «oes 100.55 .... 25,000 
Do do see» 100.80 .... 25,000 

Do eeee 101.05 .... 25,000 
15.—Cammann & Co 50 ..e. 101.95 .... 15,000 
16.—Hoffman & Ten Brook Dooce BERAD ccce 6,000 
17.—J. P. Stanton coos par. coos 7,000 


$979,800 


Names of Ships.—The following is a repeal of an act repealing a former law that 
should never have been repealed :— 


An Act to repeal an act entitled “ An act authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to change the names of vessels in certain cases, approved the fifth of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Heuse of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the act entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to change the names of vessels in certain cases,” approved fifth 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, be, and the same is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approvep January 17, 1859. 


If this had been the law in 1857, we should, probably, not have had the “ Central 
America” tragedy. Every change of name hereafter must be by special act of Con- 
and it would be well, perhaps, if such changes were promulgated through our 

'Y papers. 

Postage.—Efforts have been recently made in the United States Senate to advance 
the rate of postage from three to five cents on letters, the franking privilege to remain 
as itis. This is one of the most unpopular measures that have been of late sug, 
and may be termed “a bill to suppress the diffusion of useful knowledge.” Popular 
sentiment runs in favor of a postage rate less than three cents, and if many of the 
non-paying routes were discontinued, as they should be, two cents per letter would 
pay as well as three. > “Postal Reform Union” should not abate their efforts, but 
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insist upon the following radical changes: A uniform letter postage of two cents; double 
tage on all not pre-paid ; free letter delivery by carriers ; total abolition of frank- 
ing ; a return of all dead letters ; Post Office money orders; cheap ocean postage. 


Financial Condition of Arkansas.—‘ The State of Arkansas will haye nothing to do 
with banks or bank notes. Gold and silver are her currency. During the last two 
years, the increase in her taxable property has been $29,115,203 ; she owes but one 
debt, $616,000, and that is not due before 1868; she is now building railroads; 
makes nearly two hundred thousand bales of cotton, and has taxable property to the 
amount of $99,873,248.” 

The above, now going the rounds of the press, encourages the hope that Arkansas 
will yet see it to be both good principle and good policy to provide for the discharge of 
those old debts which have never been repudiated by that State, but the payment of 
which has been so long deferred. That there are Arkansas politicians alive to the 
expediency of so just, politic, and wise a measure is evinced by recent movements in 
her Legislature. The sooner such movements are approved by the general sentiment 
of her people, the better will it be for both the character and prosperity of Arkansas. 
—Missouri Republican. 

We commend this paragraph to the consideration of the legislators in Arkansas ; 
and to the Departments at Washington, at whose instance some years ago a large 
amount of government funds were invested in Arkansas bonds, the interest on which 
is not paid. 

Illinois.—In the State Senate, on the 17th February, the Finance Committee made 
a report in reference to the great fraud which has been perpetrated upon the State. 
They fully agree that the State has been defrauded of upward of $223,000, by means 
of fraudulent canal checks, which had before been redeemed; that the checks were 
stolen from the State by some one unknown, and afterward presented by Governor 
Matteson and bonds issued upon them. The report gives only a very general sum- 
mary of the testimony, the evidence taken by them being withheld from publication 
for the present. Accompanying the report was a letter from Gov. Matteson, pro- 
posing to furnish security forthe repayment of the full amount of the bonds, coupons, 
interest, stock, and gold obtained from the State by the funding of $107,000 paid but 
uncancelled “ ninety day canal checks.” The bonds specified, now in the hands of 
the Auditor, as security for the issues of the State Bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown, 
to remain where they are; other securities from time to time to be substituted there- 
for, and when such bonds are withdrawn they are to be cancelled and destroyed by 
the Governor of the State. 





BANK ITEMS. 


New York.—It is understood that the Bullion Bank will commence operation at 
an early day. The following gentlemen compose the first Board of Directors :—. 
James Boorman, JAMES BENKARD, FRANcis Burritt, Francis Correnet, Joun J. 
Cisco, IskarL Corse, Joun A. Dix, Bensamin H. Fieip, Joun T. Jounnson, Epwarp 
Jones, Morris Kercuum, Tuomas W. LupLtow, Marruew Moraan, Sypney Mason, 
Grorce OppykE, CuristopHErR R. Ropert, Joun D. Van Buren. 

The Bullion Bank differs in its details from other banks in these features: It will 
not lend or make use of any of the money of its depositors. It will not deal in ex- 
change. It will not lend money to any director, officer, clerk, or other agent or 
servant of the Association ; nor shall it lend money on its own stock. Every director 
shall be a Citizen of the United States of America, and shall, at the time of his ap- 
pointment, be a shareholder of the Association, to the extent of at least ten shares of 
$1,000 each. 


Brooklyn.—The Directors of the Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, have offered a reward 
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of $500 to any person who will apprehend and surrender to the Chief of Police of the 
city of Brooklyn Oscar S. Fretp, late the paying teller, who has absconded with a 
considerable amount of funds, principally, it is supposed, in the bills of said Bank. 


Anti-Gamblling Association.— Bank officers have always been suspicious that their 
clerks might frequent gambling houses, and be protected by the curtain of mutual 
concealment. Some years since an anti-gambling association was formed for the pur- 
pose of looking behind the curtain, and it succeeded in arresting a number of young 
men who had not become confirmed in the vice. It engaged to give information to 
employers, who subscribed to its funds, of the practice of their clerks in this respect, 
and it proved to be a useful organization. But it died for want of patronage. The 
cashier of one of the largest banks in the city was informed by its agent that one of 
his tellers was a gambler, and the whole chain of evidence was wormed out of him. 
Both the teller and the agent were dismissed, the “ honorable” cashier refusing to give 
the latter a subscription to support the society which had thus in all probability saved 
his institution from being robbed of many thousand dollars.—N. Y. Century. 

Deposit Banks.—The following banks were designated by the Canal Bourd to re- 
ceive deposits of Canal tolls at New York, Albany, and Troy: 

New York.—Atlantic, Marine, and Shoe and Leather Banks. 

Albany.— Bank of the Capitol, Albany Exchange, and Merchants’ Banks. 

Troy.—Commercial, State, Troy City, Union, Manufacturers’, Merchants and Me- 
chanics’, and Mutual Banks. 


.—The Committee of the recent Convention of Country Bankers, at Sy- 
racuse, have published the following circular report of their conference with the 
Metropolitan Bank :— 

“The undersigned, as the committee referred to in the above resolutions, visited 
New York on the 17th inst., and laid the propositions therein contained before the 
officers of the Metropolitan Bank, by whom they were referred to the board. It is 
gratifying to say that the board promptly acceded to the terms embodied in the res- 
olutions, and that we have every reason to believe that the wishes of those whom we 
represented, will be fully met and carried out in a liberal spirit, thus terminating exist- 
ing difficulties in a satisfactory manner, and relieving the country banks from embar- 
rassment and restraint. The new arrangement will commence on the Ist day of 
March, 1859, and after that day the Metropolitan Bank will receive State currency at 
+ of 1 per cent. discount, New England currency at 1-10 of 1 per cent discount, pay- 
able the day after receipt, and return State redemptions at 15 cents per $100. 
These terms will also be adopted by the Albany Assortigg House, and it is understood 
that they will be strictly adhered to by the Metropolitan Bank and the Assorting 
House. It is obviously for the true interest of both redeeming organizations, and of 
the country banks, that these rates should be uniform, and not liable to change, and 
in order to prevent future misunderstanding, it is requested that any deviation 
from them on the part of the Metropolitan Bank or of the Assorting House, be prompt- 
ly reported to the undersigned, through their Chairman, E. B. Judson, of Oswego. 


Marxe.—From a circular just issued by the officers of the Portland Savings Bank 
we learn the whole amount deposited since the formation of the institution—some six 
and a half years since—amounts to $305,020. The amount withdrawn, during that 
time, is $162,851, leaving a balance of deposits in the bank, on the first day of Jan. 
last, of $142,169. The whole amount of interest earned, from July, 1852, to January 
1859, is a little less than $30,000. The average annual expenses of the institution 
have been, for the whole period, very nearly $350, for the last four years, $460. 
From one-quarter to one-third part of all the funds of the bank are invested in public 
securities. The depositors are not confined to the city of Portland. On the first of 
November last the aggregate amount on deposit, put in by persons living out of Port- 
land, was more than twenty-nine per cent. of the whole amount of deposits. Since the 
first year of its operation the bank has uninterruptedly made semi-annual dividends of 
profits to the depositors, at the rate of six per cent. a year. 


Massacuusetrs.—The following table exhibits the footings of the weekly returns of 
the Boston Banks since Jan. Ist, 1859 :— 
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Loans and Specie in . 
Date, Discounts Bank. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sete: Mis ce casks vn sibs 60,069,424 8,548,934 29,357,838 6,543,184 
60,819,965 8,295,392 21,615,468 7,016,104 
60,106,793 7,981,712 21,127,712 6,798,728 
59,400,354 7,883,391 20,797,905 6,609,874 
58,992,556 7,088,786 20,598,451 6,224,187 
59,120,142 6,814,589 20,845,520 6,514,576 
59,087,249 6,671,619 19,988,531 6,882,842 
co cccccceces 59,099,993 6,679,740 20,082,462 6,275,458 
58,636,328 6,410,536 19,469,489 6,283,959 
By the establishment of the Safety Fund Bank, which went into full operation 
Feb. 3d, 1859, with a capital of $600,000, the number of banks in Boston was in- 
creased to thirty-eight—having an aggregate capital of $33,921,700. 
Boston.—The Pawners’ Bank.—A full and interesting report was made recently at 
a meeting of gentlemen interested in the movement to establish a Pawners’ Bank in 
Boston. The report was unanimously accepted, and measures adopted to apply for 
acharter. The necessary notice in the public prints that a charter would be applied 
for has been duly given. The following named gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to secure the necessary legislation :—J. V. C. Smith, D. A. Simmons, Rev. Charles F, 
Barnard, Curtis Guild, and F. W. Sawyer. It is said that a bank of the kind above 
referred to has been recently started in London. . 
PennsyLvaniA.—The movements of the Philadelphia Banks since November, 1857, 
have been as follows : 

1857. Loans, Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 
Nov. 4...2¢ eee eccecccereceres 21,199,462 2,071,464 2,141,110 15,685,788 
Jan. 11, ’58...... - 21,802,874 8,770,701 1,011,088 11,455,268 
EE ee 20,859,226 4,668,085 1,293,046 11,904,519 
March 8.... ... cccccccccccocsocs 20,471,166 5,147,815 1,916,852 12,253,282 
WOO Bescscachces ices esses 21,657,152 9,937,597 2,647,219 18,499,318 
May : ‘oils 22,943,824 7,097,712 2,029,617 —«:15,589,718 
June ecece 28,542,751 6,985,208 2,406,363 15,776,256 
July DERE P Tee 94,311,928 6,635,877 2,434,181 16,556,848 
a eee BERR CIES 24,524,569 7,070,145 2,505,278 17,553,781 
Sept. 6...... me es peep soigels 24,988,151 6,635,866 2,520,501 —-17,426,770 
OG. BigAscciticees eds 25,248,410 7,189,461 2,677,116 17,506,425 
ets Desc hacuctsiasans ayia 25,463,417 7,581,840 2,642,004 17,890,908 
Dec. 26,195,509 6,480,795 2,721,111 16,688,561 
Jan. 26,451,057 6,068,356 2,741,754 17,049,005 
Feb. ceccecccevcc.ceceseseees 26,472,569 5,979,439 2,786,458 17,007,167 
SS, SE PE ele ape 26,719,883 5,926,714 2,901,887 16,872,868 
ee rr eae sntpati 16,685,873 6,046,148 2,900,892 16,708,049 


Philadelphia.—Last evening a large crowd assembled in the rotunda of the Mer- 
chants’ Sechenge to witness the sale of the Bank of Pennsylvania. The first bid was 
$130,000. Mr. Thomas refused to entertain this. Mr. Samuel Smith was the next 
bidder at $150,000. The next bid was $160,000, from which it ran up to 163,000, 
at which figure it was taken by the Philadelphia Bank. Besides the above, some of 
the most valuable properties in various parts of the city were disposed of last evening, 
the entire proceeds, including one property by private contract, exceeding $290,000. 
We may also state in this connection that Messrs. M. T. & Sons sold at noon yester- 
day the property of the Dauphin and Susquehanna Coal Company for $370,000, sub- 
ject to a mortgage of $97,000, with interest, being equal to $472,000. The whole 
forming the heaviest operations in real estate which have taken place in this city for 
many years.—Philadelphia Inquirer, March 2, _ 

Banking in Pennsylvania.—The banking question was before the Senate in March, 
Mr. Marselis’ bill having come up in order. The whole scope and object of the 
measure is to compel bank directors to take a more immediate interest in the affairs 
of their institutions. It is well known that in most of the bank failures, the directors 
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have been as much astonished at the catastrophe as the public, for the reason that they 
would not attend directly to interests of which they were the professed and gesponsible 
guardians. This bill is intended to institute a more severe scrutiny into the transac- 
tions of banks. It prohibits bank officers making Joans or discounts, unless ordered 
by the Board of Directors; requires the Board to keep regular and full minutes of 
their proceedings ; requires them to meet at least once in two weeks; prohibits money 
being expended unless appropriated by the Directors; requires the President or Cash- 
ier to present a detailed. statement, under oath, of expenditures of money, at each 
meeting of the Board; and declares a failure to comply with these provisions a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of one thousand dollars, and in default of payment, 
with imprisonment for three months. Some of the more severe sections originally in 
the bill, were stricken out.— Phila. Pennsylvanian. 

Free Banks.—The General Banking Law we had hoped to see enacted at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature has come apparently to an untimely end. This is to be re- 
gretted, as such a law is a decided improvement upon the plan of granting special 
charters. It would protect the public-against loss in consequence of reckless specula- 
tion on,the part of the banks, and give to the holders of bank bills the double security 
of State stocks and a paid up capital. There can be no good reason urged why a 
General Banking Law should not be passed, under which all new institutions of this 
character would be incorporated, with secured circulation, and to the provisions where- 
of all existing banks would become subject when their special acts of incorporation ex- 
pire. 

Dre_aware.—Delaware has recently authorized the issue of notes under five dol- 
lars. It is the only State, so far as we know, that, having prohibited small notes, has 
gone back to the use of them. 


Marytanp.—B. A. Vickers, Esq., was, on 15th March, elected president of the 
Marine Bank, in place of the late Jacob Bier, Esq. 


Arkansas.—ANn AcT TO PREVENT THE PEOPLE FROM BEING DEFRAUDED ‘WITH 
Bank Parer.—Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, 
That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons, from and after the fourth day of 
July, 1859, to put in circulation, to receive or pass, sign, countersign, or indorse any 
bill, bond, note, check or ticket of a less denomination than ten dollars, with an inten- 
tion that the same shall pass as currency ; and that no person or persons, or company, 
shall within this State, receive, vend, pass, or offer in payment any bank note, bill, 
bond, check or ticket of a denomination less than ten dollars, and intended to be used 
in circulation as currency, whether the same was first issued in this State or not. 
Src. 2. That it shall not be lawful for any person, or persons, from and after the 
fourth day of July, 1860, to put in circulation, to receive or pass, sign, countersign or 
indorse any bill, bond, note, check, or ticket of a less denomination than twenty dol- 
lars, with an intentior that the same shall pass as currency; and that no person or 
persons or company, shall within this State receive, vend, pass, or offer in payment 
any bank note, bill, bond, check or ticket of a denomination less than twenty dollars, 
and intended to be used in circulation as currency, whether the same was first issued 
in this State or not; Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be so construed 
as to prevent the circulation of negotiable paper or county scrip or warrants. Sxc. 3. 
That a violation of any of the provisions of this act shall be a misdemeanor, punish- 
able in any of the circuit courts of this State by presentment or indictment, and the 
party offending, upon conviction, shall be fined in any sum not less than fifty nor more 
than five hundred dollars for each and every offence, at the discretion of the jury. 
Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the several judges of the circuit courts to give 
this act in charge to the grand jurors at each circuit court; and that this act take 
effect from and after the dates respectively mentioned. Approved 8th Feb., 1859. 


Nort Caroiina.—We ‘perceive, that the Legislature of this State has given a 
new charter to the old State Bank, to be styled hereafter the Bank of North Car- 
olina. The Old Bank has been in existence about half a century, and in all that 
long time we believe there has not occurred an instance of dishonesty or breach of trust 
on the part of one of its officers, or in any of those of its various branches o« agencies ; 
and the same may be said of the various officers of the two other banks of the State, 
which, at the present time, have existed now some forty or fifty years. We may add 
that the venerable Secretary of State died last year, after about fifty years’ ser- 
vice, without an imputation upon his integrity. We mention these things ag 
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reflecting honor upon the Old North State in a period of such frequent unfaithfulness 
and embezzlement on the part of pecuniary agents in other parts of the country. 


AtaBamMA.—The Southern Bank of Alabama has declared a surplus dividend of 
$100,000; which is 134 per cent. on the present capital of $750,000. 


Ini1no1s.—The Chicago Times says:—‘ Agents of Eastern capitalists are loaning 
freely at 10 per cent. on unencumbered and improved inside city property, interest 
payable semi-annually in New York city. . The applications still exceed the demand, 
and lenders are exceedingly particular and cautious as to securities. Our country 
readers must not infer, however, that there is any chance here for them to borrow on 
the same terms. Even unimproved city property, if outside of business localities, will 
not be accepted on scarcely any terms, The fact, however, that best business prop- 
erty will command money at legal rates is significant, and shows that the money 
market is working decidedly easier.” 


Iowa.—By the statement of the State Bank of Iowa, published by order of the 
Board of Control, we learn that the circulation of the various branches on the 28th of 
February amounted to the sum of $106,724, on a capital of $215,550. John ‘A. Cas- 
son, Esq., takes the place of Hoyt Sherman, and B. F. Allen, Esq., the place of P. 
M. Cassady, in the Board of Control. The changes took effect at the meeting of the 
board on the 23d of February, at which time an application for a branch at Lyons 
was granted ; an application for a branch at Fort Madison was rejected, and an appli- 
cation for branches at Burlington and Washington were placed in the hands of a spe- 
cial committee to report at the next meeting of the board. 


Anp1anA.—The Indianapolis Sentinel publishes at length the opinion of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the constitutionality of the charter of the Bank of the State of In- 
diana. The court decides that neither of the objections which were brought to its 
notice was sufficient to invalidate the act of incorporation. 

Indiana Currency.—Crude notions of banking have prevailed of late years in some 
of the Western States. The latest instance is in the Legislature of Indiana, where a 
bill was passed to provide a treasury system, which was returned by the Governor 
with his objections. He holds that the second section of the bill is unconstitutional, 
because it makes the notes of specie paying banks a legal tender, in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. This, one would think, was sufficient in itself to 
show the unfitness of the bill for practical operation. Section sixteenth permits banks 
to redeem their notes by drafts on New York, for the payment of the interest of the 
State debt, which provision is in conflict with the constitution of that State, which re- 
quires banks to redeem their issues in gold or silver. Notwithstanding the veto of 
the governor the bill was again passed by a vote of 53 to 42. 


Missourt.—The St. Genevieve Branch of the Merchants’ Bank will go into opera- 
tion immediately, the requisite subscription to its stock, $50,000, having been made. 

New Savings Institution.—The Joint Stock Bank, which has been established by a 
co-partnership entered into by stockholders in the State Savings Institution, which 
existed before the passage of the Richardson bill, went into operation in February, at 
St. Louis. The first board of directors—to wit, Joan How, Henry Ames, Joun J. 
Ror, R. G. Lockwoop, and James L. Warers—continue in the management of its 
affairs until April next, when a new board of thirteen directors is to be appointed. 
About $100,000 in new stock has been subscribed, which, together with the old stock, 
makes a capital of about $600,000. 

St. Joseph.—The Western Bank of Missouri. This Bank is located at St. Joseph, 
with a capital of $1,500,000, and has four branches, respectively at Glasgow, Bloom- 
ington, Fulton, and Alexandria. We understand the requisite capital has been sub- 
scribed, and that the bank will go into operation without delay. 

The bill to dicense Brokers, Bankers, and Associations for banking purposes, has 
become a law in Missouri. It provides that all banking associations shall publish a 
list of the partners of the respective concerns, In other respects the provisions of the 
bill have been given pretty fully. 


Mrxnesota.—The Minneapolis and Cedar Valley Railroad Company has concluded 
an arrangement with the Auditor of State, whereby the bonds of that company are to 
be received for banking purposes at 95 cents. The action of the Auditor was based 
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on a resolution of the company waiving the decision of the Supreme Court, and ac- 
cepting the ruling of the governor, viz: That the State should receive the first mort- 

bonds. Pease, Chalfant & Co., of this city, have purchased of the company 
$100,000 of their bonds with the intention of going into banking immediately, and 
their bond has been filed with the Auditor. We learn further that other responsible 
parties have made application for $300,000 more. This result has been mainly brought 
about by the indomitable exertions of John W. North, Esq., the President of the com- 
pany, who has been unceasing in his efforts to push forward the road with which he 
is connected, as well as to open a way for the prosecution of work on all the others.— 
St. Paul Daily Times, March 2. 


Micnican.—The Detroit Daily Advertiser publishes a letter from the Attorney- 
General of Michigan, addressed to the President of the State Bank, in which he de- 
fines his construction of the general banking law of that State. Its essential part is as 
follows : 

I was not aware that the State Treasurer kad informed you that my opinion was 
that ‘‘ three-fourths only (of the stock deposited) might be issued ;” and on perusing 
his letter to you of the 2Ist ult., I do not find any such intimation. He says, “the 
opinion of the Attorney-General is, that a bank cannot invest more than three-fourths 
of its capital in State stock,” but not one word about your circulation being 
restricted to less than the amount of your stocks. Is such the ground upon which 
you justify the remark that my construction “annuls the law?” The statute plainly 
allows you to invest three-fourths of your capital in State stocks, as security for its 
circulating notes, but no more ; and to issue a circulation only to that amount. * * 
The act manifestly intends to permit not more than three-fourths of the capital to be 
employed in mere circulation, leaving the other fourth to be used for other banking 


purposes. 


Ohio Banks.—The Independent Banks, that receive their circulation from the 
Treasury Department are as follows:—Western Reserve Bank, Warren; Bank of 
Geauga, Painesville; Mahoning County Bank, Youngstown; City Bank, Cleveland ; 
City Bank, Columbus; Dayton Bank, Sandusky City Bank, Commercial Bank, Cin- 
cinnati; and Franklin Bank, Zanesville. The total amount of the circulation of these 
Banks is $635,967, to secure which they have deposited in the Treasury, Stocks of 
that State to the amount of $645,255. Three Banks belonging to this Department 
have failed to redeem their bills, viz: City Bank of Cincinnati, Canal Bank of Cleve- 
land, and Seneca County Bank. The Franklin Bank of Zanesville, always one of the 
safest and best Banks of the State, has given notice of its intention to surrender its 
franchise, and is withdrawing its notes from circulation. It had outstanding only $9,000 
on the 15th November, and these are secured by $9,000 of Ohio 6 per cent. stocks. 


Interest in Ohio.—Ohio has made a retrograde step in the repeal of the Ten Per 
Cent law. ‘The repeal of this law will take effect on the Ist day of April. The in- 
terest law will then stand as of old. Legal rate six per cent., and no greater rate, can 
be enforced. Of course this repeal does not affect contracts made under the ten per 
cent. law, and those who are interested had better make the most of their time be- 
tween this and April 1, in getting their old contracts renewed or new ones made, if 
they wish to have the benefit—if it can be called a benefit—of the ten per cent. law. 
The tendency of legislation throughout the Union (Ohio only excepted) is in favor of 
the repeal of the Usury Laws, or the adoption of such modifications as shall secure 
better facilities for borrowers. 

The passage of the law in Ohio repealing the ten per cent. interest law, which 
takes effect on the first of April, has caused a more active demand for mortgage paper 
in Cincinnati, capitalists being anxious to make investments before the new law goes 
into operation. By the existing Usury Laws of Ohio, only the excess of interest is 
forfeited, but chartered Banks are prohibited from exceeding the legal rate, or 6 per 
cent, 


Tennessee State Bank.—We are informed, says the Tennessee Hzchange, that 
the State Bank of Tennessee and branches are redeeming the notes taken from the 
rsville branch and put in circulation with forged signatures of the officers. This 

is right, as the paper is genuine, and in some instances the signatures hard to detect. 
Persons holding these notes should have no further apprehension on that branch of the 
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currency question, as it is the purpose of the Bank to relieve their circulation of that 
embarrassment. 


Canapa.—We learn that W. F. Wood, Fsq., Manager of the Bank of British North 
America, has left Quebec, with his family, en rowe for Victoria, Vancouver Island; 
where a Branch of that Institution, with which he is connected, will be established 
under his management. Mr. Wood has been selected to enter upon a new field of 
commercial enterprise, where the resources of a young colony, rich in mines, fertile 
in soil, and favored with a elimate similar to that of the South of England, have 
scarcely manifested themselves yet. The appointment is a highly important one, and, 
considering the remoteness and consequence of the station, one which could be con- 
ferred only upon an officer, high in the esteem and confidence of the central Board of 
Direction. It is gratifying to know that the first banking establishment opened in 
British Columbia will be conducted upon principles of Banking, which may be safely 
followed in future years, when business shall have become extended throughout the 
colony. — Quebec Gazette. 


Tue Lonpon Stock Market or Fesruary.—Subjoined is a table of the stock and 
share fluctuations during February. The range of consols, which was 2} per cent. in 
January, has been only 1} per cent., and the result of the operations of the month 
has been a rise of a quarter per cent. In railway shares the fluctuations have been 
unusually moderate, but the general tendency has been towards improvement, owing 
to the favorable statements at most of the half-yearly meetings. On the Paris 
Bourse quotations, compared with those of a month back, show a decline of a quarter 
per cent., in addition to the fall of 5 per cent. which had then occurred :— 


Fivcrvations IN THE Stock AND SHARE MARKETS DURING THE Monta oF FrsBRuaRY, 1859. 
Am'nt 


Am'nt Price on Highest Lowest Present 
Paid. lst Feb. Price, Price, Price, 


Consols ocee eeee 95'/, to 3/g 96 943/, 95 'ato 5/y 
Exchequer bills....... --- 868.pm. 89s.pm. 88s.pm. 86s. pin. 


RAILWAYS. 
Brighton 109 109%/,  1081/, 1091/, 
Caledonian ee a 86 861/, 831/, 841/, 
Eastern Counties... - ee 607/.x.d. 611/, &83/, 59 
Great Northern - oe 1013/,x.d. 102, = 101 102 
Great Western ae o* 54x. d. 557/, 583/, 551/g 
London & N. Western na oo 933/,x.d. 941/, 921/, 931/, 
Midland fe ss 991/,x.d. 100% «97 /y 991/, 
Lancaster & Yorkshire ie ee 983/, 941/, 925/, 933/, 
Sheffield aie os 871/, 881/g 861/, 871/, 
South Eastern oe oe Tix d. 721/, 70 71", 
South Western es pa 925/,x.d. 981, 915 /y Y21/, 
N. East —Berwick.... as ee 907/.x.d. 911/, 901/, 911/, 

Do. re o* 753/,x.d, [7 75/4 761/, 
All 87 87, 86 863/, 
100 1021/, 1044/, :1014/, 1038/, 


Turkey.—It is stated that the statutes for the proposed Bank of Turkey are now 
under consideration at Constantinople, and that the undertaking will most probably 
be brought before the London market in about a month or two. No doubt appears to 
exist with regard to the required capital of £1,000,000 being immediately subscribed. 
One-half is to be taken at Constantinople, and the applications there have far exceed- 
ed that amount. 

Tue Bank or Enauanp Nore.—In the new Bank of England note, a new 
Britannia, beautifully devised and finely engraved, is used in the place of the former 
vignette, and the writing on the new note is rendered ‘I promise to pay the bearer 
on demand,” instead of ‘‘I promise to pay to Matthew Marshall or bearer,” as hereto- 
fore. Mr. Smee, the electrician, has proposed to the Bank a system whereby sur- 
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face-printing from electrotype should be substituted for the plate printing, and that, 
with the aid of other eminent artisans, they had succeeded in bringing typography 
into successful operation for all the numerous forms of notes and checks required. For 
this purpose, the Britannia was cut in steel, and the letters produced in the best pos- 
sible state of excellence attainable by the highest scientific skill. 

The originals are never employed for printing, but are simply used as mould. makers, 
from which electrocasts are taken, by the use of the ordinary Smee’s battery and pre- 
cipitating trough. The bank notes by this system are printed at a steam-press, and 
no less than three thousand notes are printed per hour. Mr. Smee has demonstrated 
that the system pursued by the Bank was so perfect, that no forged note had ever 
escaped eventual detection. By the new system, the most perfect identity will be 
insured, and the public have only to pay attention to the quality of the paper and the 
character of the design, to protect themselves. Mr. Smee states that great im- 
portance is attached to identity ; but further, he considers that the matter of inimit- 
ability should be classed with the fanciful dreams of the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life of a bygone age—the same mechanical means of production being sub- 
stantially accessible to all._—7Zhe Century. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Vircix1A.—The card of Messrs. Isaacs & Taylor, of Richmond, Virginia, with 
their references, may be found in the advertising pages of this number. 


Iowa.—The firm of Greene, Dakin & Co., Clinton, Iowa, has been dissolved, and is 
succeeded by that of Messrs. Dakin & Co. The company, including J. G. Graves, of 
Nashua, N. H., L. M. Flournoy and H. J. Olcott, of Clinton, Iowa. (See their new 
Advertisement.) 


Missourt.—The State Savings Institution of St. Louis, Missouri, have relinquished 
their charter to avoid the oppressive enactments of the “ Richardson’s Bill, which has 
passed the Missouri legislature, and have organized a private co-partnership under the 
name of the State Savings Association, with a capital of three quarters of a million of 
dollars. The association will transact a general banking business as before, and in 
all respects succeed to the business of the State Savings Institution. (See their new 
Advertisement.) 


Ou1o.—The name of Messrs. Richard House & Co., at Mt. Gilead, Ohio, was ac- 
cidentally omitted in the Bankers’ Register for 1859, and the name of Daniel Bull & 
Co. erroneously inserted in their place. 


Paris.—The American banking house of Greene & Co., which suspended two years 
ago, at the Place St. Georges, Paris, has been re-organized under the title of Vanden- 
brock, Bros. & Co., at No. 60 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. The members of the firm 
are Frederick and John Vandenbrock and Charles G. Greene. The resources of Mr. 
John Vandenbrock, the new member of the firm, and a commandite of a million of 
francs, constitute the capital of the new firm. 


Loxpon.—The death was announced in February of Mr. Abel Smith, the head of 
the large London banking firm of Smith, Payne and Smiths. Mr. Smith was in Par- 
liament for a period of between 30 and 40 years; and during a considerable portion 
of the time sat for Hertfordshire, where his loss will be greatly felt His age was 71, 
and he had lately retired from public life. 


New Yorx.—We understand that Mr. Thomas Charles Baring, of London, and 
Mr. Henry G. Chapman, (a nephew of Mr. Joshua Bates, of Baring, Brothers & Co.) 
became partners in the house of Ward, Campbell & Co., of this city, from Jan. Ist. 

The Bank of Montreal, we learn, will establish more intimate money relations 
with New York, particularly in the sale of foreign exchanges, a special office being 
opened at No. 23 William-street, under the agency of Mr. Richard Bell, formerly of 
the Bank of British North America. The business is one with which Mr. Bell has 
long been identified in New York, and in which he will have the confidence of his 
dealers; independent of the large capital which will be in pledge for the promptness 
and integrity of his bills. 





Hotes on the Money Market. 


New Yorn, Marcu 26, 1859. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 9% a 9% premium. 


The money market has preserved a uniform tenor throughout the month of March. There is, 
perhaps, a better supply of capital than before reported, and a stronger disposition is shown to 
invest in long paper. Loans “on call” have ranged from 4 to 5 per cent. on Government and 
State bonds as collaterals ; and 5to 7 per cent. for other securities. More confidence is felt in the 
re-establishment of business of a profitable character during the year 1859. The manufacturing 
system is becoming restored to the activity which prevailed two years ago, and labor is better 
compensated, We quote as current rates this week : 


Loans on call, Government and State bonds collateral,.......... 4 a 5 percent. 
Do railroad and other securities ja 7 
Prime business paper, single names, 4 months,.... 5a 6 
Do do indorsed, 4 to 6 months, Sea 6h 
Good commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, 7a8 & 
The rates for foreign exchange have ranged a shade higher in March than in February, ac- 
companied with large shipments of gold to Europe. We annex the comparative rates for the last 
week of the months of January, February, and March. 


Dec, 28. Jan. 26. Feb. 23. March 23 

London, 60 days, Bankers’ Bills,....... 109% a 109§ 1093 a1 109} a 109% 109§ a 1094 
Do do Mercantile Bills,.... 108} a 109% 108} a 1 108} a 1093 108} @ 1094 
Do do with Bills of Lading, 108 a 1084 107} a 108} 107¢a 108} =: 1074 a 108 
Paris, 60 days’ sight 515 @513g «=0515 a 513g 513g a 512g 512 a 5115 
Antwerp, « -- 515 @513g 515 a543g 905135124 = 5124 a 55114 
Hamburg, “ 364 a 365 36ga 36E 364 a .. 36Ra 365 
Bremen, “ 79 a 79% 794 a 794 79 @.. 79 a 79% 
Amsterdam, “ 4lga 41g 4iha 41g 9 41gaa.. 4lja 41} 


The condition of our foreign trade presents less favorable features than we could wish. The 
trade of New York for three years, is shown as follows : 
Years ; Exports, Imports. Excess of Imports, 
SE is kcs scnsecenend eudands $119,000,000 = .... $210,000,000 = .... $91,000,000 
134,800,000 .... 236,400,000 .... 101,600,000 
---- 178,000,000... 70,000,000 
1859 (8 months), — 129,390,000... 75,230,000 
The renewed importations from Europe, on a large scale, are met by reduced values in our 
foreign exports, the balances thus creating a demand for gold; the exports of which, for the cur- 
rent year, less than three months, are over seven millions of dollars, and compared with former 
years are as follows (fractions omitted) : 


The specie reserve of uur city banks is reduced from $35,000,000 in August last, to $25,000,000 
at this date. This dves not affect the rates for money ; but while capital is abundant in this and 
other Atlantic cities, there is an obvious indisposition to invest in stocks or bonds yielding 7 to 8 
per cent. per annum. Cupitaliste at present prefer 4 to 5 per cent. on short and ayailable louns, 
while public affairs at home and abroad are unsettled, in place of permanent loans or investments 
yielding 7 or 8, 
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Consols had reached 96 in February, and the lowest quotation was 94, the range being only 
1} per cent., whereas in January the extremes varied 2} per cent. 

The advices from Europe are not calculated to inspire much confidence as to the continuation 
of peace on the Continent. The English funds on the 2d inst., after some slight fluctuations, closed 
with comparative firmness at an advance of } per cent, On the 3d there was considerable steadiness, 
and the markct closed at the same quotations as on the day previous. On the 4th the market was 
firmer, and consols advanced to 95} a 95§ for money und account, at which price they closed. 

Congress adjourned on the 4th instant without authorizing any further public loan. The 
Treasury department is authorized to re-issue treasury notes to the extent of all that shall be re- 
deemed. The government Six per cent. loans are firm at our quotations, The new Five per cent, 
loan (reimbursable in 1874,) has advanced from 102 to 1043, with more buyers than sellers. State 
loans are generally quite firm with a steady demand for investment. We annex the current value 
at the close of each week since January : 
















Feb. 4th, 11th. 18th, 5th. Mar. 4th, llth, 18th, 5th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents. 1867-"8..... -- 108 1083 1083 108% 100% 109% 109 1094 
U. 8.5 per cents. 1874... - 102 1029 102% 102g «103g 103g 104 1043 
Ohio 6 per cents. 1886...... 107% =—:107 107 1074 = 109 eo 108 108 
Kentucky 6 per cents,.......... 104 104 103 1¢3 104 «= :1043—s«2104 104 
Indiana 5 per cents........ -- 98 92 90 91 90 91 913 90 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents....... 93} 924 92} 93 92 92 93 924 
Virginia 6 per cents,...... - 96 964 97 964 965 923 974 98 
Georgia 6 per cents,............ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 101 
California 7 per cents. 1277,.... 84} 843 84 84 843 843 81 80 
North Carolina 6 per cents..... 98 98 97} 98 98} 94 99 99 
Miseouri 6 per cents............ a4 845 845 8&5 854 855 854 86 
Louisiana 6 per cents,.......-.. 934 93 93 93 93 94 93 96 
Tennessee 6 per cents......... 894 893 895 903 91t 905 











The finances of California have been so badly managed and her creditors have been so often 
disappointed or delayed in the payment of coupons, that legs disposition is shown to invest in the 
bonds of that State. Virginia Six per cents. are held at 98 a 99; Missouri Sixes are selling largely 
at 86, a decline on the values of January last ; Iowa Seven per cents. are held at 107; Minnesota 
coupon bonds, 104 4 106; Michigan Six per cents., 102; Illinois Six per cents., 106. 

Railroad Shares. —The market for railroad shares is in a worse condition than last year. The 
business of the past six months has not equalled the expectations of shareholders; hence a mark- 
ed decline in the current values of the shares upon the market. The New York Central having 
paid a dividend of 4 per cent. this year, has in reality fallen only } per cent. since the lst of 
January ; Erie has declined 6 a7; Harlem, 2; Reading, 5; Hudson River, 3; Milwaukee and Mis- 
sissippi, 4}; Illinois Central, 3. We annex the values at the close of the past eight weeks: 


Feb, 4th, llth. 18th 25th Mar. 4th, 11th, 18th, 6th. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,..... 82} 783 784 794 81} 80g 794 79 
N. Y. and Erie R.R. shares,... 13 133 123 123 128 ll ll 10} 
Harlem R. R. shares........... 13 124 13 13 13 125 114 12 
Reading R. R. Shares,.......... rT a 7) |) ee (:) ne (> a (> a (') 49% 
Hudson River R.R. shares,.... 324 303i (sa 314s 3g 
Michigan Central R.R.shares,. 50 50 50} 512 53¢ 525 514 514 
Michigan SouthernR. R.shares, 18$ 18} 17} 18} 18} 165 135 133 
Panama R. R. shares,.......... 1144 «116 s15Bss—sdGC—“(‘<ié‘ia J} SOT—iéd2zTsa2T 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. shares, 56} 59} 56} 594 624 59g 593 Sey 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,.... 66} 664 68 684 69§ 69 674 67 
Cleveland and Toledo R.R.... 30} 31 31 30 294 274 255 245 
Chicago and Rock Island R.R 59} 604 614 614 62 603 593 58} 
Milwaukee and Mies. R.R....--. 12 13 18 14 «= «14ti—«dz24 & 8 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 68% 68} 685 695 7 703} 683 68 


Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R. R. shares are quoted 93} buyers, 94} sellers; Long 
Island, 22 a 23; New Jersey, 132 a 135; Harlem Preferred, 39 a 393; Pennsylvania Central, 864 
87; Macon and Western, 91 a 93; Little Miami, 88 a 90; sales of La Crosse and Milwaukee have 
been made at } @ 3, but the quotations show an utter loss of confidence in the management. 
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Railroad Bonds, &c.—Erie R. R. bonds have become heavy. The bonded indebtedness of the 
company is considered too heavy to entitle its shares to any value, while the third and fourth 
mortgages and convertibles are at reduced values. The first mortgages (seven per cents.) are 
quoted at 953.4 97; fourth mortgages, 57 a 58; Hudson River second mortgages are held at 93} 
94; third mortgages, 744 @ 75; convertibles, 70} 272. We annex the current values for the past 


eight weeks: 


Feb. 4th, 11th, 
Erie Railroad 7's, 1859 87 
Erie bonds, '75....... hieaneetn Br 44 
Erie Convertibles, 1871....... -- 40 40 
Hudson River R, R. lst mort... 101 101 
Panama Railroad bonds 115 
Illinois Central 7's . Bey 
New York Central 6’s 92 
Canton Co, shares 203 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,........ 814 
Cumberland Coal Co 20} 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co...... 99} 993 
La Crosse Land Grant bonds... 22} 24 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co...-.. 774 743 


18th, 25th. Mar, 4th. 
_ 87 87 


1014 
1143 


11th, 
834 84 
40 38 «39 36} 
40 35} 36 34 
101 1013 
15015 

893 884 894 904 
92 914 91F 92 
20: «19% = RO 
80s BL 81} 803 
ye) a a 7 
99 99% 99 98} 
23 2 86 y 18 
7 0OtO8 7 77 


18th. 


I 


25th. 


84 
364 
33 
02 


1 
117 

WE 905 
92 924 
19 195 
61 803 
234 25 
924 100} 
16h 194 
7% 7% 


Erie Convertibles are selllng at 33; Chicago and Rock Island First Mortgages are quoted 94 4 
96; Galena and Chicago, 94 4 95; New York and Harlem, 93 @ 94; Michigan Central, 97 a 98; 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, 70 a2 75; Reading, 91 a 92; New York Central Sevens, 102} a 103. 

City securities are also heavy ; public confidence is abated in the management of city finances. 
They should bear a premium instead of a discount if faithfully controlled. The following are the 


current values of city loans : 


Per cent, Price. 

94a — 
92 a 93 
90.a 93 
100 210! 
101% a 102 
994 a 99% 
—a 9 
99} a 100 
90 a 95 
101 @ 103 


Name, 
New York, 1860. 
New York, 1875 
New York, 1890, ...... eoooe § 
Albany, 1871-81, ...... 
Brooklyn “ Water Loan,”... 6 
Philadelphia, 
Rochester Coupon,....,.... 6 
Baltimore Coupon, 
Cincinnati Municipal,. 
Cleveland, 7 


Name, 
Louisville, Railroad,.... 
Louisville, 1887, 

St. Louis Municipal,..... eevee 
Chicago, 

Chea Oj. ccoccccccsccsecece 
Memphis,...... snkadewsgebend 
Memphis Guaranteed, ...... ee 
New Orleans “ Municipal,”... 
New Orleans, Railroad, 

San Francisco, ...... sasese 


Per cent, 


Price. 
72a 
8l a 
864 a 
85 a 
97 a 
65 a 
7844 
87 a 90 
WA3a Tit 
89 a 90 


The annexed table shows the changes for the present month in the banking movements of the 
city, compared with the first week of each month in 1858 [fractions omitted] : 


Loans, 
$98,549,000 
103,602,900 
105,021,000 
110,588,000 
111,868,000 
116,424,000 
119,812,000 
120,892,000 
125,885,000 
123,659,000 
126,809,000 
126,338,000 


1828. 
dan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


$6,490,000 
6,873,000 
6,854,000 
7,232,000 
7,431,000 
7,548,000 
7,458,000 
7,784,000 
7,748,000 
7,875,000 
8,186,000 
7,837,000 


ee 
poe baepenperesay 


Jan. 128,538,000 
130,442,000 
125,221,000 
126,205,000 
127,587,000 


7,920,000 
7,950,000 
8,071,000 
8,100,000 
7,996,000 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Circulation, Deposits. Sub-Treasury. 
$78,635,000 
86,000,000 
90,382,000 
93,589,000 
98,438,000 
101,489,000 
186,803,000 
107,454,000 
103,347,000 
104,901,000 
109,217,400 
89,541,000 


92,826,000 
91,965,000 
88,400,000 
86,188,000 
86,441,000 


Bank Specie, 

$28,561,000 
30,652,900 
32,739,70 
31,530,000 
35,064,200 
32,790,300 
33,830,200 
35,145,000 
28,848,000 
28,533,000 
26,337,300 
27,407,700 


$3,259,000 
3,168,700 
2,996,700 
5,548,000 
3,145,400 
5,263,300 
5,820,000 
5,553,000 
13,077,000 
11,100,600 
8,256,000 
6,345,500 


4,202,200 
8,103,000 
7,145,900 
8,677,300 
9,046,700 


28,399,800 
25,991,000 
26,799,900 
25,530,000 
25,043,100 


Total Specie, 
$31,820,000 
33,821,600 
35,736,400 
37,078,000 
38,209,600 
38,053,690 
39,650,200 
40,698,000 
41,125,000 
39,633,700 
34,593,300 
33,753,200 


32,602,000 
34,095,000 
33,915,800 
34,207,300 
34,089,800 
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Value of Imports at New York and Duties Received at the New York Custom House, for Eight Months 
of the Fiscal Year, 1857, 1858, 1859. 


IMPORTS. DUTIES RECEIVED. 


—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—X——X—X—X—_s —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—<—_——X—s____ 

1856-7. 1857-8, 1858-9. 1856-7. 1857-8 1858-9. 

$35,800,206 $18,505,747 $5,441,544 $6,987,020 $3,387,805 

Cre. 3 . 23,919,665 20,016,498 19,624,176 5,284,118 3,946,830 3,545,118 
September,.....-.. 15,309,362 16,847,360 15,473,295 3,792,199 2.249,9%3 2,672,936 


Total 1st quarter,.. 64,945,359 72,664,064 53,603,218 14,427,861 13,183,833 9,605,359 


13,825,592 14,439,867 13,542,984 3,391,231 867,535 2,054,834 
November,.. . 14,468,545 13,417,960 10,591,606 2,774,844 1,121,793 1,706,525 
12,015,244 8,196,811 13,344,625 2,381,970 1,172,393 2,020,896 


Total 2d quarter,... 40,309,381 36,054,638 37,489,215 8,558,045 3,161,721 5,782,255 


January,........-.. 19,006,732 8,105,719 19,447,962 4,537,378 1,641,475 3,478,471 
February, 25,524,358 9,209,046 18,848,370 5,117,250 2,063,785 3,328,689 


Total 8 months, . ...$149,785,930 $126,033,467 $129,388,765 $32,640,534 $20,050,814 $22,194,774 


The following is a summary of the English money market at the close of February, of 1856- 


1859 ; 
1856. 1857. 1858. 1859, 


Circulation, Bank of England, £19,254,000 £19,341,000 £20,330,000 £21,028,000 
Public deposits, Bank of England, 4,141,000 7,455,000 5,102,000 7,819,000 
Other depusits, Bank of England,. 14.762,000 9,294,000 15,496,000 14,617,000 
Government securities, Bank of England,. 11,946,000 11,530,000 9,906, 00 10,696,000 
Other securities, Bank of England,. 19,185,000 17,755,000 17,164,000 11,256,000 
Reserves of notes and coin, Bk. of England, 6,508,000 6,264,000 12,644,000 14,089,000 
Coin and bullion, Bank of England,....... 10,575,000 10,404,000 17,623,000 19,952,000 
Bank rate of discount, 6a7 percent. 6percent. 3percent, 2} per ct. 
Price of consols, 914-8 94 97 4-4 95 1-4, 
Average price of wheat, 698, 2d. 55s, 10d. 44s, 6d. 40s. 10d. 
Exchange on Paris (short), fr.25.45 fr.25.25 fr.25 10 fr.25.15 

¢ Amsterdam, ditto, 11,19 11.15 11.14 11.15% 

* Hamburgh (3 months), 13,11} 138 13.5 13.6 


According to letters received in London from most parts of the Continent, the feeling of dis- 
trust in commercial circles has experienced no mitigation. There is at every point an increasing 
desire to bring all business transactions within the narrowest possible limits, At Paris the circu- 
lation of rumors and incessant issue of pamphlets seem designed, in the absence of any possibility 
of free discussion, to prevent the public from settling to their legitimate pursuits, and the private 
advices trom well-informed persons convey nothing of a re-assuring character as to the opinions 
entertained of the emperur’s designs. 


DEATHS. 


Ar New Onxeans, Friday, February 25th, James 8. Watson, Esq., President of the Southern 
Bank of St. Louis from its incorporation in March, 1857. 
At Batrrmors, Md., Sunday, March 6th, Jacos Brier, Esq, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, for fifty-six years a bank officer. In 1810 he was appointed cashier of the Marine Bank, and 
in 1835 became its President, an office which he held until his death. 





